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A REMARKABLE YEAR IN 
WASHINGTON 


ITH Dr. C. I. Hendrickson, modera- 

tor, in the chair, the annual meet- 

ing of the Universalist National Memorial 

Church on May 15 was run off in record 

time. As the reports were short, clear 

cut and illuminating, the meeting reached 
a high level of interest. : 

The meeting followed a delightful din- 
ner given by the Woman’s Association 
for parish members. . 

Dr. Seth R. Brooks reported that since 
September he had made upwards of 400 
calls, delivered thirty-four addresses out- 
side the parish, attended eleven funerals 
and officiated at nine weddings. Also he 
had christened five infants and received 
twenty-eight adults into the membership 
of the church. He reported also that 
church attendance had ranged from a low 
of 160 to a high of 250, except on Easter, 
when the congregation numbered 454. 

Thirty-nine young people of different 
churches, mainly from the neighborhood, 
now belong to the young people’s group, 
which has a two-hour meeting every Sun- 
day night—one hour for the fellowship 
supper and one hour for worship. 

For the older young people’s group, 
which meets on a weex night once a month, 
there has been an attendance of sixty. 

Dr. Brooks, on urgent invitation, has 
attended regularly the meetings of the 
Washington Federation of Churches, and 
has had the Ministers’ Union to luncheon 
at the church. He is not a member of 
the Federation, but has been elected to 
membership in both the Interchurch Club 
and the Theta Sigma, picked groups of 
ministers. He has also been made a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Committee on Religious Life in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

It was the feeling of all present that he 
has made a remarkable record in the less 
than eighteen months that he has served 
as minister of the National Church. He 
is intelligent in his approach to church 
and community problems, and tireless in 
his work. 

Dr. Brooks reported also on the large 
number of visitors to the church whom 
he has met and entertained. Four hun- 
dred and fifty-four have registered at the 
church. In closing Dr. Brooks said: “I 
have tried to remember that I am a repre- 
sentative of the entire denomination as 
well as pastor of this church.” 

The reports of the auxiliary organiza- 
tions were encouraging. Three sewing 
groups are in operation at the National 
Church. The workers on Mondays sew 
for community welfare projects, and those 
on Friday noons and Friday nights sew 
for the Red Cross. The Woman’s Asso- 
ciation this year has raised nearly $2,000. 
The monthly book review lunches, held in 
addition to the regular monthly business 
meetings of the Association, have had an 
average attendance of seventy. The pro- 


fessional and business women, who have 
taken the name of the Mary Campbell 
Rice Circle in memory of the wife of Dr. 
Clarence E. Rice, have made a contribu- 
tion to every denominational project. The 
Sunday school has gained fourteen mem- 
bers not heretofore connected with the 
parish. 

The financial reports are dealt with at a 
special meeting in the early fall, but Asa 
M. McCain, treasurer, spoke encourag- 
ingly of gains to the capital funds and the 
consequent increase in income. It is be- 
lieved that the picture of the church as a 
going, growing project, and the bequests 
already made, will encourage others to 
will money to ensure the permanence of 
this great work in the National Capital. 

Miss Doris Uppercue and Mr. Cornelius 
Ferris retired from membership on the 
Board of Management of the church, and 
their places were taken by Miss Rose 
Erdman and Dr. Frank W. Ballou. Other 
officers, including Dr. Hendrickson, mod- 
erator, Milton R. Vollmer, secretary, Asa 
McCain, treasurer, and Miss Hortense 
Keables, registrar, were re-elected. 

In one of the hardest fields for church 
work in the country, frankly recognized as 
such by all denominations, and in a period 
not favorable to church activities, Uni- 
versalists have made a showing that is 
highly creditable to all the people of the 
local church and of the General Conven- 
tion who are united in the work. 

J. VieSs 


* * 


BEAUTIFUL MEMORIAL PLANNED 
FOR MURRAY GROVE 


HIRTY years ago Dr. Henry Nehemiah 
Dodge went to Murray Grove, and 
there, long before the present hotel was 
built, when the place was just semi-wil- 
derness, his poet’s heart conceived of a 


restoration of the old Potter Homestead. - 


Through his interest and generosity, the 
woodwork was repaired, fireplaces re- 
stored, roof rebuilt. The fine antique fur- 
nishings that now make the house so at- 
tractive to the visitor were contributed 
or solicited by him. He arranged meetings, 
pageants, and, best of all, wrote inspired 
poetry now notable in Universalist lit- 
erature. 

Last year his daughter, Elizabeth, a 
loyal member of the Murray Grove family, 
modestly picked up the torch carried so 
valiantly by her father. At the 1939 Birth- 
day Party she presented the Association 
with a memorial wrought by her own 
hands, a beautifully knit coverlet for the 
John Murray bedstead in the Chamber of 
Prayer. 

For this coming summer she is arranging 
a permanent memorial to Dr. Dodge for 
the altar table in the Memorial Chapel. 
Carrying out her thought of creating as 
much as possible with her own hands, she 
has woven a fine chenille and wool runner 
of deep blue and rich red to cover the 

(Continued on page 482) 
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THE RED CROSS FLAGS ARE FLYING AGAIN 


HE American Red Cross in national convention 

assembled is an impressive and cheering sight. 

For the opening session on May 7, four thou- 

sand delegates and workers gathered in Constitu- 

tion Hall. Entire blocks of seats were filled with 

workers wearing the colors of their respective voca- 

tions, nurses, nurses’ aids, office workers, chapter 
workers, seniors, juniors, etc. 

On the enormous platform there were massed 
hundreds of volunteers with flags and in front of them 
were members of the central committee and executive 
officers. The Universalist National Memorial Church 
was represented, for no sewing unit has a better repu- 
tation in Washington than our own. The dressings, 
bandages and garments produced at our National 
Church have gone overseas and into hospitals at 
home. 

Dr. Ellsworth Reamon of Syracuse, N. Y., head 
of the Syracuse chapter, and Mrs. Reamon were in the 
great company. Mrs. Brooks, wife of our Washington 
pastor, was there with the Universalist delegation. 

This year the convention met with a world war 
raging. Interest was greater, feeling was deeper, 
than in years. Already the American Red Cross has 
reached Poland and Finland with help. Through the 
International Red Cross Society and the League of 
Red Cross Societies, American sympathy and aid 
have gone to many lands. Norman Davis, National 
Chairman, told the convention that last year he had 
appealed for an increase of 1,000,000 members and 
that the chapters had rolled up a total of 1,400,000. 
Today the Red Cross has 7,000,000 members. If 
we add in the Juniors, the total is above 15,000,000. 

Besides the war there have been 106 disasters in 
the United States grave enough to call for Red Cross 
aid and twenty-eight in our insular possessions. For 
disaster relief the Red Cross has spent in the past 
year $750,000. It has appropriated $1,000,000 from its 
reserve for war emergencies besides $800,000 that has 
come in, but doubtless it will have to issue a general 
appeal for funds with which to help a multitude of 
new war victims. 

As all relief workers realize, the sweaters, the 
bandages, the food and medicines, are important, but 
the cheer and the courage they carry with them are 
more important. 

In the meetings at Washington there were many 
sections for careful study of one phase or another of 
Red Cross work. There were also beautiful social af- 
fairs and inspirational speeches. President Graham 


_ of the University of North Carolina made one of the 


great addresses of the week. 


“In this work,” he said, “we not only minister 
to others but we save our own souls.” 

He would be the last to say that we ought to use 
suffering people as steppingstones to glory, but he sees 
that concern for others and strong effort is all that will 
redeem some of us from the deadly selfishness and 


materialism of the age. 
* * 


THE “FIFTH COLUMN” 


ERMANY has made the world familiar with the 
expression the “fifth column.” It means the 
forces introduced into a country in advance of 

attack to destroy the loyalty of citizens of that country, 
seize key positions at the zero hour and paralyze re- 
sistance; co-operating with the fifth column there may 
be forces hidden away in innocent-looking barges or 
cargo vessels, and soldiers dressed in the uniform of 
the defending army who are dropped secretly by air- 
plane. Such secret agents have seized radio stations, 
sent out false messages allowing vessels or trains or 
men to pass which otherwise would be stopped, and 
directed the surrender of key positions without 
struggle. 

There were organizations of Nazi sympathizers in 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, active German agents in 
large numbers in Dantzig and Poland, a wholesale use 
of the fifth column in Norway, and an effort to use it 
in Belgium and Holland which was only partially 
blocked. , 

It is not difficult for us to picture the scenes which 
have been enacted in the great port of Rotterdam, 
for the very hotel in which we lived for months in 1915 
was seized by Germans upon their invasion of Holland 
and, becoming their headquarters, went up in flames. 
Always there are hundreds of barges in and around 
Rotterdam and from some of these there issued the 
troops which for a time held the city. BAD: 

This method of warfare is a double distillation of 
the fraud, lying and treachery incident to all war. 
It is no worse than many other things in warfare, 
but it is conerete and spectacular enough to drive the 
point home. It is a revival of the Trojan horse of 
mythology. It takes one in combat about as far as 
one can get from the chivalry of men in the days when 
knighthood was in flower. It reveals both the des- 
peration and the baseness of the German authorities. 
Nothing quite like it can be found in human annals. 
The Nazis have raised lying to the nth power. 

Always the initial advantage is with the man who 
will lay his tongue or his hand to anything in a contest. 
In a bar-room brawl, the man who will bite, kick, 
gouge, may kill a man with more chivalrous instincts. 
But the gouger is apt to land behind the prison bars. 
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Society will not stand for him. And the fifth column 
and all the other devices of ruthless aggression in time 
will land those who use them in a similar situation. 
The world is too far along to stand for such things. 
Soon or late we must end Hitler and Hitlerism, and 
our faith is strong that it will be soon. 

* * 


INVASION OF THE LOW COUNTRIES 


E call them the Low Countries not because they 
are low in the scale of civilization, but be- 
cause their lands lie at sea level or below it. 

In all that makes for peaceful and beautiful living, 
Holland, Belgium and tiny Luxembourg stand high. 

The full force of the mighty German war machine 
now has been leveled against these small countries. 
The threadbare lies about the necessity of forestalling 
Britain have been repeated. The formal statements 
that the German government had no intention of com- 
mitting this atrocity have been followed quickly by 
the atrocity itself. 

But as we write the Hollanders and Belgians are 
resisting with skill and courage, as all who know them 
knew well that they would. 

We can but hope and pray that history will repeat 
itself and that these lands will be delivered from the 
invaders as Belgium was delivered in 1918. 

There is little that we can do, but at least we 
can give to the Red Cross funds. 

And with voice and pen we can protest against 
the iniquity. 

Some of our Congressmen have been telling us that 
this is a time for silence. We wonder what there can 
be in the atmosphere of our halls of legislation that 
makes men reluctant to protest against infamous acts 
or reluctant to say a few words for freedom. 

In our opinion there is not the slightest question 
of the fact that these Dutch, Belgian, British, French, 
Norwegian, lads are fighting our fight. 

Until we can give more tangible help let us give 
them at least our understanding and our gratitude. 

* * 


A PROGRAM MANUAL THAT GETS DOWN TO 
CASES 


HE Church Program Manual for 1940-1941,* pre- 
pared and issued by the Council of Executives, 
has been mailed to all our active ministers, and 

Headquarters has a generous supply available for local 
leaders. The manual points the way forward, for in 
its pages are to be found guides to growth for any 
group of intelligent church people who have a mind 
to work. This we say with confidence, because here is 
a manual that gets down to cases. Two years ago, 
when the Council of Executives published its first 
program manual, the text matter was only half that 
of the present manual and was confined largely to the 
philosophy of church program planning. The 1940- 
1941 edition carries on in the same spirit but with 
more concrete detail. The purpose appears in the 
foreword: ‘“‘Again careful study of needs, careful 


*The Church Program Manual, 1940-41. Council of Execu- 
tives, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Single copies five cents, ten 
or more three cents. 


planning to meet these needs, frequent check-up on the 
effectiveness of achievement, enlistment of a larger 
number of participants, and the development of better 
leadership, are the leading items emphasized.” 

Helps to these ends are found in nine sections: 
Directing the Planning of Programs in Universalist 
Churches, ‘Murray Bi-Centennial, Successful Local 
Church Practices, The Forward Together Program 
in the Local Church, General Field Work and the 
Local Church, Publicizing the Local Church Program, 
Let the Summer Institute Serve Your Church, Church 
and Home Working Together, and the Association of 
Universalist Women. In addition to the text the man- 
ual carries the denominational calendar and a bibliog- 
raphy of books and pamphlet material on church pro- 
gram planning and adult education. 

Here is a valuable source of help for every church 
group. We recommend it heartily to all our people. 

| OPM & bee & 


* O* 


FIFTY YEARS IN JAPAN 


UST fifty years ago Dr. George L. Perin wrote in 
his journal: ‘‘Settled at last. May 17, 1890, we 
start the work for Universalism here in the mis- 

sionaries’ home in Tokyo.”’ Those missionaries were 
a valiant little band of four, Doctor and Mrs. Perin, 
I. W. Cate and Margaret Schouler. We would do well 
and, indeed, do honor to ourselves in honoring their 
memory. For in spite of the changes of the years, 
our missionaries, from the Perins and the Cates and 
their successors down to the Carys, have built bridges 
of friendship and understanding between this nation 
and Japan. 

We cannot measure this service any more than 
others of life’s precious imponderables, but we know 
that it was great, for it was prompted by a sincere 
and passionate desire to help men, women and chil- 
dren to more abundant life. 

The spirit of those missionaries and of those who 
sent them forth is what we covet for our people today. 
At our anniversary meetings in May, 1890, the first 
letter from Dr. Perin and his associates, written from 
Japan, was read in the women’s session and stirred 
everyone to high enthusiasm. At that meeting dis- 
tinguished Universalists, men and women, spoke in 
glowing terms of the new venture. Ellen Johnson, 
the pioneer woman penologist, praised the work and 
pleaded for its generous support. Mary A. Livermore 
endorsed it. A prominent and honored guest, Julia 
Ward Howe, expressed her sympathy with it. 

May, 1890, was a high point for the Universalist 
fellowship as it moved forward into wider fields of 
service. What about it today after fifty years? The 
Japan mission is not popular with many of our people 
today and never has been popular with some. Has 
it failed? No, love never fails! And when love is 
joined to the high courage and good sense of our mis- 
sionaries it serves the deepest needs of men and 
women. It was thus, and is, with our work in Japan. 
The years have brought changes in emphasis. The 
emphasis in our Japanese work today is on social ser- 
vice. The Blackmer Home continues to serve and is 
supported by funds raised for that purpose. In 
Korea Mrs. Pak carries on her fine work with young 
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independent, but the bond of fellowship with Ameri- 
can Universalist churches remains, and will remain, 
whatever happens. 

We are not in the confidence of our International 
Church Extension Board, and so we do not know what 
is ahead for our Japan work. This we do know, how- 
ever—what has been done in the last half century has 
been worth doing, and what will be done in the years 
ahead must be worthy of the great tradition of Uni- 
versalism if we are to go forward. 

BMA L: 


* * 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION IN 1939 


S is known to most of our readers, the Rocke- 

feller Foundation was established by John D. 

Rockefeller in 1913 “to promote the well- 

being of mankind throughout the world.’”’ Having 

_ at one time been in the service of the Foundation for a 

few months and had an opportunity to observe its 

methods and its spirit, we have since taken pleasure 

in observing its operations. The annual report of 

- Raymond B. Fosdick, president of the Foundation, 

has just been issued. In it are many illuminating facts 

and comments of value to all people who are engaged 

in projects ‘“‘to promote the wellbeing of mankind 
throughout the world.”’ 

Noteworthy is the fact that the Foundation 
strictly limits its field. Under its charter it can do 
practically anything. During the last World War, 
it did significant war relief work. For many years, 
however, it has concentrated upon research, and it has 
seen that it was in danger of scattering its resources 
over too wide a field and therefore it has adopted a 
definite policy of concentration. 

It has worked in five fields—in ‘International 
Health” with its own staff and laboratories all around 
the world, and in four other fields through independent 
staffs and agencies which it assists: “Medical Sci- 
ences,” “Natural Sciences,” “Social Science’”’ and the 
“Humanities.” Under the last division the Founda- 
tion spent half a million during the past year for rural 
reconstruction in China. 

The value of the principal fund now is above 
$146,000,000. The trustees are free to spend from 
both principal and interest, and in the twenty-seven 
years of its history $93,775,000 has been expended 
from principal and $228,900,000 from interest. There 
seems to be no disposition to apologize for doing good 
with principal sums. 

The income of the Foundation in 1939 was 
$6,627,450, and grants made amounted approximately 
to $9,500,000. 

During the years the trustees have often placed 
emphasis on special fields. Just now in the medical 
sciences, the emphasis is upon psychiatry and in the 
national sciences upon experimental biology. 

| A striking chapter of the report is the chapter 

upon the obstacles to research in the present war. 

When the war broke out the Foundation had 110 run- 

ning appropriations in Europe. Several important 
‘Projects are still going forward. 

Countries like England and France are profiting 

_ by the experience of the last war, when the most bril- 
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girls. The churches in Japan have become practically 
: 
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liant leaders in scientific work were killed at the front 
The two countries are trying to keep such men at 
their work. 

Then Mr. Fosdick writes: 

“But an attempt to keep scientific workers at 
their tasks, laudable as its motive is, meets but a 
small portion of the problem. At best it can salvage 
for the future only those whose promise is already 
indicated. . . . No human precaution can protect a 
nation from the sacrifices which war levies upon future 
talent—the undiscovered scientists, the gifted minds, 
the intellectual and spiritual leaders upon whom each 
generation must build the hope and promise of the 
generation to come. The mortgage which war places 
upon the economic resources of a country is as nothing 
compared with the mortgage levied upon its future 
intellectual and cultural life. 

“Tn the war that is now being carried on in Europe 
the sacrifices and the processes of disintegration have 
already begun. We can see now something of the ex- 
tent of the disaster. The University of Warsaw has 
ceased to exist. According to reliable reports, the 
entire Polish faculty of the University of Cracow is 
in a concentration camp. The Polish members of 
the faculty of the University of Vilna have been dis- 
missed. Scarcely a year ago, the Moors, entrenched in 
the ruined University of Madrid, used the books from 
the university library as defenses in their rifle pits. 
The University of Prague has been shut by the Ger- 
man government. The University of Strasbourg has 
been torn from its site and planted in Clermont-Fer- 
rand. For reasons of economy and because their stu- 
dents are in military service, more than half the uni- 
versities of Germany are closed. The institutions 
comprising the University of London have been up- 
rooted and scattered over a wide area in southern 
England. The 20,000 student population of the 
University of Paris has shrunk to 5,000... . Perhaps 
the most frightening aspect of modern war is the in- 
tellectual blackout which it creates. One does not 
have to subscribe to H. G. Wells’s grim prophecy that 
‘mankind, which began in a cave and behind a wind- 
break, will end in the disease-soaked ruins of a slum,’ 
but certainly the night in Europe cannot be long con- 
tinued without the sacrifice of cultural values on so 
vast a scale that the chance of an enlightened and 
gracious life for this generation and for their children 
and grandchildren will be lost.”’ 


hae: 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“T am not old and I am not young,” writes Storm 
Jameson in The Christian Commonweal. ‘I am that 
generation which went into the last war almost a child 
and will come out of this one almost old. I only know 
one way of enduring it. That is to believe that cer- 
tain human values are worth saving at all costs. I 
believe that those of us who use words, who are re- 
sponsible for the dissemination of words, can save 
them.” 


Browning wrote: 


The world’s no blot for us nor blank. 
It means intensely and it means good. 
To find that meaning is our meat and drink. 
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After the Festival of the Home 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


S is true in the case of any observance having a 
more than superficial meaning, the ultimate 
test of the new “Festival of the Home” which 

we, aS a denomination, have used to give deeper 
meaning to “‘Mother’s Day’ will be not the services 
held in our churches but the degree to which those 
services engender a desire in the group taking part to 
strengthen and deepen the hold which their homes 
have upon them and the other members of their 
households. It is with the hope that a few pertinent 
ideas may be found herein that I am substituting a 
more generalized discussion of children’s books in 
the home for my usual spring review of current chil- 
dren’s books. For after all, it is easy to hold an attitude 
for a day, but far more difficult to carry it throughout 
the year. Those who have children in their homes 
can, through the use of books, find many ways of 
making frequent ‘festivals of the home” and thus can 
build the type of sentiment and emotional remem- 
brance which their children can in turn carry into 
homes of their own. 

In our public schools a “children’s corner’ for 
the reading of books is more or less the rule, and in our 
church schools they are becoming more common. 
Yet one can go into home after home where the parents 
truly are striving to build a love of literature in their 
children and find the books the children possess piled 
on a table, or in a corner of the family bookcase, or 
in a corner of the child’s own room, but with no real 
provision for a “place for reading.’ How little effort 
and expense would be involved in giving every child a 
“library corner” of his own. A comfortable chair with 
an adequate light near his bookcase with a table the 
proper height for his size (whatever it may be) at 
which the larger books may be looked at is all that is 
needed. Either in the child’s own room, a corner of 
the family library or living room, but definitely and 
clearly a place that is the child’s own. A really good 
picture or two will add to the value. Or a bulletin 
board on which the child may mount the pictures he 
selects for himself. 

Another thing to bear in mind is that occasional 
new books (not just birthdays and Christmas) add 
incentive to reading, and that books need not be owned 
to be appreciated. The books the child selects at the 
library, and others that the parent may also select 
there to suggest new interests or encourage old ones, 
can have a shelf of their own. Not only is this a 
reminder that here is a place where there are con- 
stantly new and interesting items, but it is also ‘a help 
in the difficult task of remembering the books that 
must be returned, and that on time! A magazine or 
two that arrives regularly and is the child’s own is 
another thing of value. In my own opinion one of the 
best magazines on the market today for children 
(from six to twelve) is Story Parade published at 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, for two dollars a year. 
The advisory board is an impressive one, including 
such persons as Katharine Lenroot, Hughes Mearns, 
Margaret Mead, and Charles Finger. The editorial 
board is most efficient judging by the results, and the 


articles and stories are of extremely high literary 
quality and of definite child interest. The illustrations 
are by some of the best artists illustrating children’s 
books of the present day. The National Geographic, 
too well known really to need mentioning, is another 
magazine which remains a prime favorite. Only last 
week a ten-year-old remarked after looking in vain 
through her story books for a picture of a Sultan (in 
order to finish costuming a hand-puppet), ‘““Perhaps I 
can find one in the Geographic, and even if I don’t find 
that it will be fun looking.” 

The library corner can be used by the parent as 
I have said, to suggest new interests to a child. Books 
can introduce a subject that one has in mind as an in- 
teresting pastime because often the things that prove 
most interesting do not appeal at first, since the child 
does not understand them. A few years ago I sent a 
little friend a box of hand-puppets, thinking they 
would amuse him during the days he had to stay in 
bed after an illness. He read the note and eagerly tore 
off the wrappings, then his face fell and he said, ‘‘Gee, 
Mom, see what Mrs. Spoerl sent me, nothing but a 
box of rags.”’ A half year later after several books 
and stories had intervened he rescued the “box of 
rags,’ and puppet-plays became the order of the day 
for some time. We forget that merely seeing a thing 
does not explain what it is and what it can do, because 
we know so well what the thing is while to the child 
it is new and strange. 

There are times when new books are not enough, 
sometimes samples of the thing to be done are needed 
to make concrete the mental visualization of an idea 
that otherwise seems too adult. There is a useful little 
book about bookbinding on the market, ‘‘Let’s Make 
a Book,” by Harriet H. Shoen (Macmillan, 1934), 
showing how to make a scrap book, a linen book for a 
small child, and finally a “real’’ book with back sewed 
and covers quite properly attached. But for the 
average child the illustrations are not enough to arouse 
an interest, a few samples need to appear on the table 
with it. 

Before we go on to other things which may derive 
from the library corner, there are a few new children’s 
books of the current season which one might consider 
as “first additions.”’ For the smaller child, who wants 
pictures for the most part, there is the Robinsons’ 
“On the Farm’? (Macmillan), with its large pictures 
of the farm animals which are most excellent. Then 
there is for the older child a picture and story book 
written by Marjory Flack and illustrated by Karl 
Larsson, “Pedro” (also a Macmillan book), and like 
most books these people have done it is very charming. 

The Children’s Spring Book Festival always brings 
the announcement of the books winning the New 
York Herald-Tribune spring book award. This year — 
the book for younger children is Lucy Herndon 
Crockett’s “That Mario.” a 


(Henry Holt.) Mario 
himself first appeared in “Lucio and His Nuong,” one 
of the most striking picturebooks of last season. 
But this year he has a book of his own, about his 
amusing (though clearly impossible) trip to Manila 
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For anyone studying the Philippines it gives much 
accurate background and detail. For both the child 
and the parent reading aloud there is real entertain- 
ment. 

I could not find a copy of the book winning the 
prize for older children either in the Springfield or 
Northampton bookstores, but it is James D. Adams’ 
“Cap’n Ezra, Privateer,’’ illustrated by I. B. Hazel- 
ton. It is astory of the War of 1812, and a child who 
is struggling with that phase of history will find it fun 
to study this way. ; 

We can seldom report a really good book for 
baby, but this spring there is one so charming and yet 
so useful that I have already given it to the tiniest 
baby I happen to know (though his mother unwrapped 
it and will do all the reading). The book is ‘“The Little 
Singing Time,” by Satis N. Coleman and Alice G. 
Thorn, the utterly captivating illustrations are by 
Charlotte Becker, the publisher is John Day. The 
authors’ “Singing Time’ and “Another Singing 
Time” are standard equipment in all good nursery 
schools, but this is a prenursery school book. There 
are twenty-two brief songs to be sung to the baby 
under two. The tunes are given, but no piano accom- 
paniments, for singing by itself is best at this age. 
They are brief enough so that as baby grows older he 
will begin to remember them. Our earliest memories 
are often the most lasting. 

Another book for a slightly (but not too much) 
older child is “Jonny,” written and illustrated by 
Eleanor Frances Lattimore, who needs no introduction 
to anyone acquainted with children’s literature. 
It is the story of a day in the life of a two-year-old, all 
the things he does, including what he had to eat, what 
he saw on his walk, how he helped sweep the floor 
with his tiny broom—the things children do and which 
they like to hear about. When May Lamberton 
Becker reviewed the book she suggested that the large 
outline drawings could later be used for coloring if 
the child wanted to have them that way. (My feeling 
is much later, perhaps before giving the book to some 
smaller child, because filling in outlines does little to 
develop drawing ability.) 

But to return to our library corner, what are other 
things that may appear there to be used by the parent 
as a home festival? There are always the books that 
suggest things todo. Some of these I have mentioned 
before, but I repeat them because they are so useful. 
Books on how to make dolls, or puppets, or to stage 
plays. For dolls there are the two Edith Flack Ackley 
books, “Paper Dolls, Their History and How to Make 
Them” (1939), and “Dolls to Make for Fun and 
Profit’? (1938). These are both Stokes books, both 
have pattern’, tell a little about others who have made 
similar things, and there are pictures and directions 
which are clear, simple, and adequate. If the book 
appears, perhaps with a sample but not necessarily, 
and enough materials to start, a normal little girl will 
soon be busily at work. But don’t put everything 
that is needed close at hand, for part of the fun is 
hunting for things which will be just right for finishing 
a dress or for pictures to suggest a suitable costume. 

Any public library is well stocked with good books 
about plays or collections of plays. If the child is 
fortunate enough to have a costume box as well, the 


2 
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book and the box will combine to furnish a strong in- 
centive for family dramatics. One of my fond child- 
hood recollections is the plays we had at a friend’s 
house whose mother had saved all her old party dresses 
from the time she was married. What gorgeous cos- 
tume materials they furnished! But a word of warning 
too. If you want to encourage dramatics you must 
be ready to sit through the play when it is ready even 
though sometimes they go on and on without showing 
any signs of terminating. The parent who says, ““That 
is enough, your play isn’t getting anywhere,” may dis- 
courage attempts for all time. How easily we forget 
the dull and stupid plays our parents sat through while 
we gave them. 

Here, too, in the giving of plays or the making of 
dolls (and furnishing the furniture too, so the boys 
have a share), is a place where the whole family may 
work together busily and happily. I know a family in 
Cambridge who still laugh heartily together over some 
of the really funny things that happened in the family 
plays that were really a family affair. 

For boys and their fathers who collect stamps to- 
gether, or who are both interested, there is a Henry 
Holt Book, “Paper Chase,’ by Alvin F. Harlow. 
There is plenty of material in it that will be useful 
for the beginner in stamp collection, and much that 
will be fascinating and new to the father who thought 
he knew all about it. 

A book I have not seen but which is reeommended 
by no less an authority than Clyde Fisher of the 
American Museum of Natural History and the Hayden 
Planetarium with these words, ‘‘Excellent, it contains 
several valuable features which no one else seems to 
have thought of,” is “The Pinpoint Planetarium.” 
This is also a Holt book, and the text tells simply 
and clearly how to find the stars and constellations 
in any season. With summer coming on when chil- 
dren can be allowed to stay up late enough to study 
the stars, and with possible camping trips in the offing, 
it should be extremely useful. With the book and ma- 
terials in it (plus a pin, scissors and paste) one is 
promised he can make his own little ‘‘planetarium,” 
which would be a useful activity for the rainy days 
which seem always to accompany a family vacation. 

These are only a few of the current books, but 
after all there are bookstores and public libraries, 
and any parent with sufficient interest can look them 
over himself. Better yet, he and the children can look 
them over together, for what parents think children 
will like does not always prove to be what they will 
cherish most deeply. The important thing is that 
we see that there are books in the lives of the children; 
the more important thing is that the child shall have 
a place of his own to read his books and new and 
interesting books to read, whether they be his own or 
borrowed; the most important thing is that the parent 
should share these things with the child, guiding him, 
helping him, and above all listening to him when he 
wants to tell about the things he has read. 

It takes more than books, more than dramatics, 
more than a family sharing of interests, hobbies, and 
pastimes, to make a home which epitomizes the ideals 
of our “Festival of the Home.” But books will help 
to establish the things that we want if we use them 
wisely and well. 
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Let Us Be Real about the Spiritual 


Horace Westwood 


FEW months ago the writer sat with a group of 
some thirty undergraduates around an open 
fire. They were earnest and sincere, even as 

they were outspoken, and in the give and take of dis- 
cussion there was much probing into many things. 
Gradually, as might be expected in a preacher’s home, 
the conversation drifted towards the question of re- 
ligion, and in a moment that seemed opportune I in- 
troduced the word “spiritual.’”’ Until that particular 
moment the discussion had been both pertinent and 
pointed. But it suddenly became vague and indef- 
inite. What was more significant, the atmosphere 
became uneasy, as though we were in the presence of 
something unreal, and though I knew that many of 
these young people were spiritually minded in the 
best sense of the term, I could not escape the feeling 
that the word “spiritual” seemed to convey elements 
foreign to their experience, out of touch with life as 
they were coming to know it and alien to the world in 
which they lived. 

A short while afterwards I sat in upon a discus- 
sion with a group of my colleagues. The topic under 
consideration was “spiritual development.’ While 
each of us knew in a general way what we were after, 
when we sought to define it in more precise terms it 
eluded us. Moreover, we were driven to a recognition 
of the fact that, as far as the rank and file of our con- 
gregations were concerned, the whole question was 
equally vague. Indeed, the thought was not absent 
that, in the minds of some, “‘spiritual’’ stood for a 
peculiarly effeminate type of mysticism which to the 
business and professional men in our congregations 
was totally unrelated to the matter-of-fact world of 
things as they are. 

The two experiences reminded me of some corre- 
spondence I had had with a prominent business execu- 
tive. I had written him about some “spiritual” ob- 
jectives related to an endeavor in which we were both 
interested. I flattered myself that I had expressed 
myself quite clearly as to what I had in mind. Imag- 
ine my astonishment when he replied to the effect 
that he had not the slightest notion what I was driving 
at, and that it was ‘‘all Greek” to him! Yet I knew him 
to be an individual of deep spiritual concern. 


I 


These experiences are taken at random from many 
similar ones during years of active ministry and I con- 
fess that they troubleme. Not that I have any doubt 
as to Spiritual Reality as a vital factor in the life of our 
parishes and in the larger world outside, but that the 
word “spiritual” itself is not as meaningful as it 
might and ought to be, since, for many, it stands as 
an ensign for something which either is meaningless 
or else divorced from practical experience. 

For instance, it might be said that to a number 
of people it conveys something not of this world at all, 
beyond the pale of daily activity and having nothing 
to do with the business of getting a living or of making 
adjustments in social situations. It is associated with 
states of mind bordering upon ecstasy and which 


function as an escape from the hard facts of economic 
distress and the upheavals of war. It belongs to an 
over-world not vitally related to pressing realities and 
divorced from the living now. What has it to do 
with buying and selling, the pursuit of knowledge, 
industrial relationships, international affairs, individ- 
ual and social health, family life, social security, the 
problems of youth or old age and the thousand and 
one problems we are called upon to face in the im- 
mediate present? Hint to the athletic youth the de- 
sirability of a spiritual outlook, and at once he will 
scorn you as advocating something soft and emascu- 
lated. Speak of it to the business man or the indus- 
trialist, and in many instances he will dub you either 
an impractical mystic or a sentimental fool. 

This is written not in a captious mood but in the 
hope that we may face what may be regarded as a 
serious situation. It relates not only to the particular 
matter under discussion but to the whole question of 
religious vocabulary and terminology. The fact is, 
we confront a generation which, from the point of 
view of the language of the Church, is illiterate. 
Many of the words we use convey no meaning and 
are as a foreign tongue, or else convey impressions 
utterly false and misleading and which defeat the end 
in view. For not infrequently they arouse emotional 
blockages which cause the hearer to resist the truth 
one desires to illustrate. And one makes this dis- 
covery, particularly in discussions with university 
youth, that while there are both hunger and response 
to the realities behind the words, if one uses the 
wrong word the reality will be stoutly resisted and 
denied. ‘Thus such words as prayer, faith, belief, 
religion and God, become foci of disputation instead 
of open doors to the understanding of what, if the 
right expressions be used, are cheerfully welcomed as 
vital experiences. 

It is no less so with the word “spiritual.’”’ The 
Reality is admitted. The expression, however, is not 
only resisted, but in numerous instances has become a 
term of reproach. 

Yet we cannot abandon the word, even as it would 
be almost fatal to abandon the other time-honored 
words to which we have called attention. Neither 
can we create a new religious vocabulary for each 
generation. The wiser course—in fact in the long run, 
the only course open to us—is to enrich and enlarge 
the meaning of our expressions and to dissociate them 
from that vagueness of unreality which is the source 
of reproach. In part, the problem before us is one of 
redefinition. But it is more than this. It implies the 
necessity of cultivating within ourselves such an 
awareness of the realities our words seek to convey, 
that the contagion of experience makes of the words a 
vehicle for the transmission of living truth. 


II 
The point of the matter, then, is something like 
this. 
The Church is a spiritual institution. What do 
we mean by a spiritual institution? What are the 
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particular qualities which make it that kind of in- 
stitution and which distinguish it from all others? 
The Universalist General Convention has created a 
Commission on Spiritual Development. What is spirit- 
ual development? How shall we distinguish it from 
and relate it to other phases of the development of 
personality? What is it we have in mind? What 
are the objectives in view? How may we make these 
objectives real? How may we so clothe them with 
life that they will be supremely desired? 

This article does not pretend to answer these 
questions. It merely attempts to state a problem in 
the hope that it may invite further discussion for 
clarification. However, one is reminded of a sentence 
from a prayer once heard in a Methodist church, 
“‘O Lord, deliver us from the sin of pious phrases!” 


Ill 

If ever there was a period in which the world 
needed to be aware of spiritual forces, it is now. If 
ever there was a time when the Church and its mem- 
bership needed to be clothed with the awareness of 
spiritual power, it is the present. If ever there was 
an hour in which humanity needed to realize that 
“to be spiritually minded is life and peace,”’ it is today. 
In its widest reaches the spiritual life embraces the 
totality of experience. In its inclusiveness it contains 
the essence of all things practical. The truth upon 
which this rests is the foundation of the Church and 
the reason for its being. Therefore, the duty is in- 
cumbent upon us to be real about things spiritual. 
Perhaps the first approach is to seek to understand 
what we actually mean. 


Christ’s Apostle to Japan 


Elsie Oakes Barber 


Y text for this article, or, better yet, for the 
whole life of the man about whom I write, is 

this, taken from his own words: “I am im- 

pelled to love.” For he that loveth not knoweth not 
God. And to Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan knowing 
God as revealed through Christ is the most wonderful 
thing in the world. For him the knowledge of God 
is meaningless save as a man lives in direct imitation 
of Jesus. Kagawa calls it living the “way of the 
cross,” and for him it means following Jesus unto the 
very end, with no pausing and no turning aside for the 
least moment. It is the way of love and sacrifice for 
all humanity, whatever the cost to self. Love, says 
Kagawa, is like the body’s blood stream which must go 
equally to all parts lest the whole body die. So must 
love go to all humanity without race, class or creed. 
If a man can stand before the world while one cry of 
pain or one sob of sorrow still echoes, and if he does 
nothing, that man is no follower of Jesus. Uncondi- 
tionally, uncompromisingly, Kagawa throws down his 


challenge and sets his example: 


“Let us go forward! In the blood drops dripping 
Along the sorrowful road of the Via Dolorosa 
Will be written the history of man’s regeneration. 
Tracing those blood stained and staggering footprints 
Let me go forward! 
This day also must my blood flow, following 
In that blood stained pathway.” 

This is no rosy picture of a comfortable Christian 
life, but it is a picture of the life of Christ’s own 
Japanese apostle to Japan. Sacrificing and suffering, 
yes, and supreme happiness and that peace that 
passeth all understanding. ‘I am impelled to love,” 
says Kagawa. 

This is the story of how the miracle of practical 
Christianity is performed by one man. Kagawa was 


born in the city of Kobe, Japan, in 1888. His father 


was of wealth and high family, secretary to the Privy 
Council, the Emperor’s own advisers. His mother was 
a little dancing girl who struck his father's changing 
cy and bore him this unwanted, unloved baby boy. 
was orphaned at four and turned over to the merci- 
handling of his father’s legal wife and his foster 
ther. These two bitter, cold women taught 


the boy nothing but tears and terror with their beat- 
ings, scolding and daily taunt: “You are the son of my 
enemy.” For years his only solace for loneliness was 
in his beloved garden, the bamboo trees and the river 
beyond. Then one day an unexpected storm broke. 
A little neighborhood girl was brutally hurt and 
though no one knew how or why it happened the 
young Toyohiko was blamed. He cried for two days 
and ate nothing. Then he gathered up his few des- 
perately saved pennies and took them to the girl’s 
parents to make humble amends for something he had 
never done. Broken-hearted he begged to leave his 
loveless home. He was ten then, but he never forgot 
how cruel environment and circumstance could be. 

He was sent to the Boys’ Middle School at Toku- 
shima, but for him school was as empty of friendship 
as home had been of love. His inferiority complex 
and his frail body drove him to avoid the other boys. 
More and more he turned in upon himself and his 
books. At fourteen he was already brooding over the 
misery of his people, and as he brooded he became 
weighted down with melancholy. In agony he cried: 
“Life is like a raging wave. Even though you cut your 
way across the horizon still the clouds roll on out be- 
yond and the sky is far distant. Then the wind dies 
down and you are doomed to a life horizon that is 
common and colorless. . . . Oh, that the thunders 
would roll and the rain descend in torrents! Or that 
the ship of life would suddenly sink and I could go 
down with it in peace.” 

Quite unexpectedly in the midst of all this grief 
Kagawa’s life took a new turn. It all began rather 
casually. His guardian brother intended that he 
should have a diplomatic career, so when Kagawa one 
day asked permission to join an English Bible Class 
the brother assented, but not without warning: 
“Christianity,’”’ he said, “‘is a traitor’s religion. You 
are never allowed to become a Christian in this coun- 
try.” And so it came about that Kagawa met Dr. 
Harry Myers of the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
and through him he met the Bible and through the 
Bible, Christ. One momentous day he was asked to 
memorize a certain New Testament passage, and as 
he did all the long pent up yearning and loneliness 
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burst forth in the overwhelming realization of God’s 
love and care for Toyohiko Kagawa, whom no one 
else had loved. ‘‘Consider the lilies, how they grow. 
They toil not, neither do they spin, yet Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these. But if 
God doth so clothe the grass in the field which today is 
and tomorrow is cast into the oven, how much more 
shall he clothe you, O ye of little faith!’ He repeated 
these words. ‘Then on his knees he prayed: ‘‘O God, 
make me like Christ!’ And Jesus had his apostle to 
Japan. 

Life moved swiftly after that. His family flew 
into a rage and disinherited him, so that he knew 
poverty first hand. Then through the influence of 
his missionary friends he entered the Presbyterian 
College in Tokyo. There he read everything he could 
lay eager hands on, from Kant to Marx to Tolstoy. 
His interests were limitless, his work ceaseless. Yet 
for Kagawa seminary life was a disturbing revelation 
that professed Christians did not always daily and 
visibly practice Christianity as he understood it. He 
was taking his Christianity very seriously. Class dis- 
cussion of theology and ritual only puzzled and an- 
noyed him. He wanted to do something. At this 
time the Russo-Japanese had reached a critical point, 
and all Japan was hot with patriotic fever. Kagawa 
chose this hour to begin to preach the peace of Christ. 
One night his classmates seized him and carried him 
to the college baseball field, where they whipped him 
soundly. Kagawa simply bowed his head and mur- 
mured, “‘Father, forgive them.” He had begun his 
way of the cross, where persecution and forgiveness 
were forever joined. 

During his second year of college he was stricken 
with tuberculosis and was sent to a little fishing village 
to die. He had been thinking long about the miserable 
Japanese slums, products of the tragic economic ine- 
quality of Japanese capitalism, and he prayed now for 
the gift of life to abolish this misery. He prayed for 
six hours and at the end he was comforted and the 
fever gone down. 

Two years later, on Christmas Eve, 1909, Kag- 
awa packed his scanty belongings, closed his dormi- 
tory doors and went down into the Shinkawa slums to 
keep his promise to God, other lives for his. Here in 
Shinkawa were ten thousand people crowded into ten 
blocks. Here was the center of filth, disease, crime 
and utter poverty. Here were the living quarters of 
the city’s gamblers, thieves and prostitutes. And 
here Kagawa made his home. His house was six feet 
square, the scene of arecent murder. His income from 
a scholarship was $1.50 a month, enriched by meager 
earnings as a chimney sweep. His house and his 
money he shared with all who came. And many came, 
beggars, desperate women, starving men and lost chil- 
dren. He gave away his food until he lived on rice 
and water. He gave away his clothes until he was re- 
duced to wearing a woman’s kimona. He shared his 
mat with men with contagious diseases. He caught 
the itch and later, tragically, the dread trachoma 
which added near blindness and physical pain to his 
cross. He visited the sick, fed the hungry, clothed 
ihe naked, conducted funerals, taught the ignorant, 
and everywhere and all the time he lived and preached 
the word of God. Those whom he came to help ridi- 


culed him. The thieves stole what little he had and 
the drunkards regularly attacked him as he made his 
nightly rounds of mercy. These slum people had no 
reason to believe that one could come to them in love. 
From a forlorn heart Kagawa wrote of Shinkawa: 


One month in the slums, 
And I am sad, 
So sad, 
I seem devil-possessed 
Or mad. 


Sweet Heaven sends 
No miracle 
To ease 
This hell; 

The careless earth 
Rings no 
‘\Alarum bell. 


Pictures 

Race through my brain 

And lie 

Upon my heart. 

Pictures like this: 
A man 

Legs rotted off 

With syphilis; 
And yet 

He need not fret 

That money 

Does not come, 

Because his wife 

Is rented out 

And brings 

Sufficient sum. . . 


I hear 
A harsh voice 
Cry out 
“Here you! Dance!’ 
I see a thin child dodge 
And I know 
It is the boy 
Whose father 
Kicks him, 
Twelve years’ old, 
Driven from bed 
Into the streets, 
Naked and cold. ... 
I must be done with thoughts like these! 


The raindrops patter slowly from the eaves; 
The fire beneath my half-boiled rice is out; 
I hear the rising roar of ribald shout; 

That brings the evening to Shinkawa Slum. 


Is there no way 
That help can come? 


Help could come, and it did. One day a young 
factory girl, fascinated by Kagawa’s slum church, 
came to hear him. She stayed to help. One May 
morning they were married in a lovely church cere- 
mony, then, shutting their ears to their friends’ pleas, 
they sternly directed the rickshaw boys back to the ~ 
depths of the slums. For them both this must be 
home. In fact, even after two years spent in America’s | 
Princeton Theological Seminary earning a theological — 
degree Shinkawa was home to Kagawa. : 
j 
q 
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Which Way Is Forward? 


Rol Welbourn Benner 


N our enthusiasm for the Forward Together pro- 
gram there is the recurring question of “‘Which 
way?’ We Universalists cannot be arrivalists, 
and therefore our problem is never one of selecting 
final goals; but in our quest for Truth, we are con- 
fronted with the perennial task of redefining our posi- 
tion in the light of growing knowledge, and rechoosing 
the directions of advance. Accordingly, at this im- 
portant juncture in our history we are quite together 
in our desire to make progress, but the unanswered 
query is before us as to which direction is forward! 

Because we are a democratic fellowship, it is 
happily appropriate for each one of us to submit his 
honest convictions on the subject; and from the sharing 
process there can emerge a sense of mission that will 
cleanse and revitalize our traditions and challenge us 
with new dimensions of thought and courage. With- 
out this glowing, growing sense of mission, our For- 
ward Together program will resolve into propping up 
an outmoded cause. 

I 


As a primary consideration, we need a new theol- 
ogy that will give us a fresh and deeper spirit of rev- 
erence in our ministering to a scientific age. In keep- 
ing abreast of truth, Universalism must seriously ac- 
knowledge the supreme discovery of science—namely, 
that ours is a universe of law, of principles that give 
structure to atoms and worlds. Likewise there is no 
life without its law; and a theological interpretation 
of this discovery would be that God is Law—the un- 
dergirding Integrity on which we build our sciences 
and arts, including the science and art of living. When 
we apply such a theology to human nature, it brings 
us to a restatement of our time-tested doctrines of 
Moral Law and Man’s Sense of Duty—wherein God 
is a greatness of human experience. This emphasis, 
brought up to date, might lead us to draw more heavily 
upon the Hebrew prophets, Socrates, Confucius and 
Marcus Aurelius; but it would clarify our avowed faith 
in human nature at a time when an easy pessimism 
abounds. It would preach the reign of law, with Jus- 
tice as the highest virtue, in an era of unrestrained 
lawlessness. It would exalt discipline, personal and 
social, just when popular education and religious 
trends alike are neglecting the theme. It would give 
a philosophic anchorage for our moral and spiritual 
endeavors to that which is Universal and Eternal, until 
we could say with a renewed confidence: ‘““The Uni- 
verse is on our side!’”’ And such a theology would 
invoke reverence in terms of 


“Earth arrayed in wondrous beauty, 
Stars that tell of changeless law, 
Man his soul, and sense of duty,— 
These fill heart and mind with awe.” 


To say, however, that God is Law does not neces- 
sarily displace the thought of God as Love. Indeed 
“Fatherhood” has within it essential factors of de- 
pendability and discipline, and there are elements of 
mature comfort to be found in the thought that human 
experience is cradled in the everlasting arms of uni- 


versal Integrity, without which, for lack of patterns, 
Science would be impossible and life would be an in- 
tolerable anxiety. No wonder Emerson praised 
“Beautiful Necessity.” 

Should we not expect our seminaries to furnish 
leadership toward this new theology? This would 
necessitate a re-evaluation of philosophic research and 
spiritual disciplines within their curricula. But the 
stern fact we face as schools as well as churches is that 
a gospel of Law is the religious requirement of this 
muddled, desperate scientific age; and in providing 
such a gospel we would not only fulfill the prophecies 
of our own traditions, but also discover our unique 
positive message for this age of profound uncertainties. 


II 


A second consideration is that we should regard 
ourselves as a People’s Church. Our traditional pride 
in being a small ‘‘quality”’ group is a threadbare story, 
utterly inconsistent with preachments regarding the 
spiritual unity of mankind; and if we have a unique- 
ness that sets us apart with an important message of 
our own (which is the only adequate reason for exist- 
ence), we should reckon ourselves as failures if that 
message does not attract and grip audiences. The 
task, however, does not belong solely to the ministry; 
for the laymen have a two-fold responsibility in build- 
ing up congregations—in inviting neighbors and 
friends, and in greeting visitors at the services. Par- 
ticularly in the second instance we Universalists are 
lacking, for it is to be observed in many of our churches 
that a stranger is something to stare at. To be sure, 
we don’t mean to be unfriendly, but we need to un- 
bend and exemplify our Universalism by making the 
visitor feel that we count his presence as significant. 
Furthermore, is it too much to assume that we have 
a ministry to render also to outcast and degenerate 
personalities? These unfortunate people need sanity, 
not Rescue Mission emotionalism. They need a new 
faith in their own finer instincts and powers, not an 
increase of their sense of remorse and weakness; and I 
pray for the time when the Universalist Church will 
step down into these lower reaches of life and*minister 
radiantly to dilapidated, exhausted, beaten people. 
That, to me, is part of the meaning of becoming a 
people’s church. 

III 

A third consideration looms large as a possible 
direction of progress in our Forward Together pro- 
gram—namely, a commitment to the World View. 
In fact, the two alternatives are before us, either of 
merging ourselves into the Protestant ecumenical 
movement, which embodies the old spirit of righteous 
superiority and exclusion, or we can take an inde- 
pendent, advanced stand in behalf of a Religion of 
Humanity which encompasses all who share an honest 
quest for Truth, a simple reverence for the Holy and 
a dedication of life to the principles of Brotherhood. 
This would mean to go beyond Christianity, beyond 
Hinduism, beyond Judaism, to a new and daring 
idealism. We are too content to keep a comfortable 
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one-hand grip on the traditional boat while splashing 
the waters of spiritual freedom with the other. Ac- 
cordingly, we say the Bible, in common with other 
sacred writings, is neither all true nor all false; and we 
must read it with discrimination, but (grabbing the 
boat) it is the greatest literature. Again, Jesus is an 
exemplar of human excellence, and stands in line with 
the other noble seers of the ages, but (grabbing the 
boat) he is the greatest man. And Christianity is one 
of the several religions of mankind, with rare stones 
and rubbish mixed together, and there is good to be 
drawn from them all, but (grabbing the boat) Christian- 
ity is the greatest religion. Our faith in human nature, 
however, implies a depth of insight and a breadth of 
understanding that comprehends the spiritual unity 
of mankind; and our very name is a challenge to take 
the world view seriously. Furthermore, science has 
decreed that this earth of ours shall be a geographical 
neighborhood—and, as Universalists, this is our mo- 
ment to embrace the magnitude and power of the new 
age. But we cannot do so if we remain one-armed 
swimmers! To be sure we have strong, sentimental 
ties to the Christian traditions; but if we allow emo- 
tional attachments to bind us to that which our in- 
tellects have denied or outgrown, we make the present, 
as Mazzini would say, the tomb of the past instead of 
the cradle of the future. Forward Together is our 
motto—but this means new intellectual and spiritual 
patterns in behalf of a new Humanity within a new 
neighborhood world. Thus our Universalism should 
be a cathedral faith that “holds the world in its starlit 
aisles, that claims the great and good of every race and 
clime; that finds with joy the grain of gold in every 
creed, and floods with light and love the germ of good 


in every soul.” 
* * * 


MINE 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HIS is a story for very little children. About a 
boy. He is five years old. His name is Chip. 
Chip has no brothers or sisters; but he has lots 

of toys and often has to play with them alone. 

One day Chip said to his mother: “Mother, I 
want to play with Jim and Bill and Johnnie and Mary 
and Ella and Jane in my yard.” 

“That will be fun,” said Mother; so she went to 
the houses of Jim and Bill and Mary and Johnnie and 
Ella and Jane, and asked them to come and play in 
Chip’s yard. Chip and his mother carried his toys to 
the sand-pile—the tricycle, the trucks, Teddy bear, 
the drum, the spade and the blocks. 

Then all the children came, and Mother left 
them to play. 

Soon there was a splendid great noise, and Mother 
was very pleased because seven children could make 
all that noise in one yard. 

After a while there was no more noise. All was 
quiet. Soon the door of the,kitchen was pushed open, 
and in came Chip. All alone. In his arms he had his 
Teddy; then he fetched his tricycle, his truck, his 
drum, his spade and blocks. 

“Why, Chip!’ said Mother. ‘Where are the 
others—Jim and Bill and Johnnie and Mary and Ella 
and Jane?” 


“Gone home,” said Chip. 

“But why?” said Mother. 

“Because,” said Chip very slowly, “I socked 
them.” 

“Oh, Chip!” cried Mother. “How awful!’ 

“They.took my toys,” Chip said. 

“They were only playing with them,” said 
Mother, ‘‘and that was very bad of you.” 

“But,” said Chip, “they were my toys.” 

“Well,” said Mother, ‘‘now you must play alone, 
and I don’t care to think my son socks his friends. 
Hither you share your toys and keep your friends, or 
grab your toys and lose your friends. Which do you 
want to do?” — 

“Grab my toys,” said Chip. 

“Very well,’’ said Mother. 

When Chip was having his supper he said: “‘Per- 
haps tomorrow I might not want to be the same Chip 
as today. I might want to be another Chip.” 

“So you might,” said Mother. “And we might 
ask Jim and Bill and Johnnie and Mary and Ella and 
Jane to forget yesterday’s Chip and come and have 
ice cream with today’s Chip.” 


“Oh!” said Chip. “I wish it was tomorrow now.” 
* * * 


SHALL OUR CHURCH WORKERS BE LEFT OUT? 
Allen T. Burns 


OW that old age retirement payments under the Social 
Security Act actually are in effect, nearly a million workers 
who need that security very much are waking up to the fact 
that they have been left out. Employees of private non-profit. 
institutions, including schools, churches and social agencies, 
among others, were exempted under the original act. Now 
strong groups among them are trying to find a remedy for the 
oversight. Unable in most cases to buy annuities for themselves. 
and in comparatively few cases covered by employers’ private 
retirement plans, these workers now are asking for their fair 
share in the benefits to which, by vote of the Congress of the 
United States, 48,000,000 other employed workers of the country 
are entitled. 

A measure designed to bring these non-profit employees. 
(except ministers of religion and members of religious orders): 
under coverage of the old age retirement measures of the Social 
Security Act has been drawn up, and strenuous efforts to bring 
it before this present session of Congress are being made by a 
committee of non-profit institutions. Represented on the 
committee are social work, religious and educational organiza- 
tions which now see in federal retirement insurance the best and 
least expensive means of giving to their employees a measure of 
protection consistent with their own high social standards. 

Furthermore, non-covered organizations already are begin- 
ning to feel the loss of efficiency and other disadvantages of their 
position. Efficient and desirable employees are refusing non- 
covered employment in favor of positions covered by social 
security, and the embarrassment of discharging superannuated 
employees without provision for their future is increasing. 

The school teacher or church or social worker who sees a 
friend or neighbor retire at sixty-five with a monthly check from. 
Washington representing better returns than can be expected 
from a fairly costly private annuity investment is going to take 
serious thought about his own situation. Even the smallest. 
benefit payment under the present federal retirement plan ($10): 
would equal an absolutely sure investment of $4,000 savings at. 
three percent; and the largest payment possible ($85) would 
put its recipients in a class with those who had saved and in- 
vested, at the same conservative three percent, a nest-egg of 
$34,000. 

The worker in industry or business who is considering an. 
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offer from a social work agency, an endowed or privately financed 
college, the non-ministerial staff of a church, will think a long 
time before he surrenders the rights to annuity coverage for 
which he has made payments since January 1, 1937, the date 
from which present benefits are reckoned. For under the present 
wording of the act, unless he has worked for at least ten years in 
covered employment, or half the quarters between January 1, 
1937, and his retirement at sixty-five or over, he entirely loses 
out on his title to federal retirement payments. 

The defeat of earlier attempts to gain coverage for these 
workers has shown that only an amendment to the present Social 
Security Act which has the unanimous approval and support of 
the organizations concerned has a chance of adoption by Con- 
gress. The unanimous support, it appears likely, will rally only 
to a proposal which would provide old age retirement coverage 
but would not jeopardize the tax-exempt status of non-profit 
organizations, would not interfere with existing ministerial pen- 
sion systems, nor involve the more thorny questions of unem- 
ployment insurance. 

Competent legal authorities agree that the amendment now 

proposed eliminates any apprehension lest organizations lose 
their tax-exempt status, because of the provision that contribu- 
tions from non-profit organizations and their employees will be 
deposited directly into the old age and survivors’ insurance trust 
fund, rather than into the general revenues of the Treasury, for 
appropriation. 
q Because of opposition to inclusion of the clergy which pre- 
vious proposals have met, the new amendment would make 
exempt from coverage “‘services performed as a minister of re- 
ligion or as a member of a religious order.” 

Those who have feared that payment of a government re- 
tirement fee to their employees might lead to government inter- 
ference in the private affairs of an institution are realizing that 
not only is discrimination against them unlikely, with the entire 
country involved in the plan, but that payments go not to em- 
ployees but to ex-employees. 

With her natural interest in any important question of 
social justice the Church in America takes serious thought on 
any such cause which asks the strength of her support. In 
earlier considerations of this particular problem, however, there 
have been certain difficulties presented by the possibility that a 
government old age retirement plan might interfere seriously 
with ministerial pension systems. In addition to that, the 
Church has given perhaps less attention to the plan than would 
otherwise be the case because the non-ministerial employees of 
churches who are affected are fewer in number and therefore 
less vocal than other professional groups concerned. Further, the 
issues involved have not until lately been very clearly defined 
nor come sharply to public attention. 
| At this time, however, the situation with regard to the 

churches has changed materially. First, the exemption of 
ministerial employees (covered by church pension funds) re- 
moves an important obstacle. 

Equally important is the fact of the greatly increased need 
for the strong backing which the Church can give in helping to 
right a serious injustice. The problem now has become sharply 
defined in its application to non-ministerial employees of churches 
together with all other employees of non-profit institutions. In 
the terms of the act employees of organizations ‘‘not conducted 
on a profit-making basis” are lumped together as a class. These 

~ employees are characterized by the same quality as their institu- 
tions, namely, non-profit-making. On this account they are 
doubly in need of the protection which 48,000,000 other Americans 
already have. The Church has a natural interest in securing 
justice for a non-profit group. There is a unity of interest that 
makes these employees and the Church natural allies. 

The Church may be of great service in exerting her vast in- 
fluence toward solving a problem which so vitally concerns many 
of her own employees and the welfare of a near-million employees 
of other non-profit institutions. The beneficiaries of this action 
will include a great variety and number of groups of workers. 

_ Already there is growing up a strong movement for inclusion of 
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non-profit institutions. The situation offers to the Churches 

not only an opportunity for a far-reaching gesture of brother- 

hood and good will, but a specific action to bring to a large group 

of citizens a nation-wide measure of security, the equity of which 

depends in large measure upon its application to “‘all the people.’ 
Eo co * 


TUFTS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Clarence R. Skinner 


[HE School of Religion at Tufts College has had a very suc- 

cessful year from all points of view. The total enrollment 
consists of sixty students, fifty-three regular and seven post- 
graduates taking special courses. Seven of the students already 
have their B. A. or B. S. degree and seven have both the first 
degree and the S. T. B. 

Student interest in the problems of the modern world has 
been greater than at any time in recent years, and several men in 
the school have been leaders in liberal college activities as well'as 
in denominational and social movements. t 

The older men in the school have several pastorates scat- 
tered over New England and the demand for Tufts men seems 
to multiply. The following are now placed: 


Mason McGinness at the Unitarian church in Hast Boston. 

Herbert McKenney at the Universalist church in East Boston. 

Douglas Brayton in the Unitarian church at East Lexington. 

William Gardner at the Universalist church in North Wey- 
mouth. 

Ernest Brown in the Unitarian church at Stow. 

William Berndt at the Episcopal church in Haverhill. 

George Marshall at the Unitarian church in Eastondale. 

Albert Perry at the Universalist church in Essex. 

Oliver Childers at the Methodist church in Dorchester. 

Robert Hosmer at the Universalist church in Kingston, N. H. 

Philip Giles in the Universalist church at Stoughton. 

Joseph Giunta at the Unitarian church in Carlyle. 

Morris Robinson at the Universalist church in Annisquam. 

John Wood, who completed work in February, is at the Uni- 
versalist church in Brooklyn, Pa. 


Because of the large number of churches in and around 
Tufts College, students find it possible to do work in religious 
education for compensation before entering the pastorate, and 
thus they gain invaluable experience. The following are placed 
in such positions: 


Richard Bagnell in the Unitarian church in Medford. 
Robert Dick in the Universalist church in Framingham, 
Murray Gay at the Universalist church in Wakefield. 
Maurice Cobb in the Unitarian church in Medford. 
Milner Dunn in the Universalist church in Gloucester. 
Miss Viola Base in the Unitarian church in Dorchester. 
Edward Hailwood in the Universalist church in Melrose. 
John Findly at the Unitarian church in Brookline. 
Everett Downs in an Episcopal church in Boston. 

Grant Haskell in the Unitarian church in Lexington. 
Howard Smith, Jr., in the Unitarian church in Salem. 
William Pritchard in a Presbyterian church in Worcester. 
Eugene Adams in the Universalist church in Arlington. 


Other students are visiting some of the great churches of the 
various denominations in Greater Boston, where they have the 
opportunity to hear some of the best speakers in the country, 
and many are volunteering their service for young people’s work 
in various surrounding communities. 

The school is working out a very successful system of co- 
ordination between theory in the classroom and practice in the 
field, so that every graduate will be thoroughly trained in all 
phases of the work of the ministry and of religious education. 

Among the many speakers at the school recently have been 
such men as a Hindu from the Youth Congress in India; a Jewish 
rabbi; a prison chaplain; a woman from the Chinese co-operatives; 
a former student and teacher at Gandhi’s Ashram; officials of the 
Unitarian and Universalist denominations, etc. The students 
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also have an unusual opportunity to hear noted lecturers at the 
many forums in Greater Boston. 

The Spring Alumni Meeting was held at the school on Mon- 
day, May 6, when fifty ministers assembled for conference and 
discussion, and were the guests of Dean Skinner at luncheon. 

The theme of the meeting was: “Is There a Moral Law?” 
and the speakers were: Dr. John Haynes Holmes of New York, 
Dr. Julius Seelye Bixler of Harvard University, and Dr. Robert 
‘Chenault Givler of Tufts College. 

After the luncheon Dean Skinner reported on the school. 
Thirty thousand dollars has recently been added to the funds of 
the school from the estate of Mrs. Crane. There is now an ex- 
cellent plant, seven professors on the faculty, and churches are 
co-operating heartily with the school. 

Recently a week-end conference for prospective students 
was held at the school, with student and faculty co-operation in 
entertaining young men who are anticipating entering the min- 
istry. At the present time there are about fifteen prospective 
students from many different states, including Illinois, New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Maine, and Massachusetts. 
All except one of these are Universalist or Unitarian. Tufts is 
thus maintaining its high tradition of service to the cause of 
religious liberalism. 

Members of the faculty are all actively serving the churches 
either in pulpits or through writing and scholarship. Dr. Auer 
has charge of the Harvard Conference on Religion this summer, 
and Tufts will co-operate by opening its dormitory for Uni- 
versalist ministers who wish to attend. 

Dr. Ratcliff is serving as secretary of the Universalist General 
Convention and doing a great deal of speaking throughout the de- 
nomination. 

Dean Skinner is very busy lecturing, supplying pulpits, and 
is serving as chairman for the John Murray two-hundredth 
anniversary. 

Professor Cole is serving as temporary pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church at Woburn, is acting librarian of the Universalist 
Historical Society, and is writing a life of John Murray- 

Dr. McCollester, who is approaching his eighty-first birth- 
day, is still actively interested in both denominational and civic 
affairs, and is chaplain of the college. 

Dr. Brotherston, besides teaching philosophy, is one of the 
foremost champions of the theory of liberalism. 

Dr. Wolfe, noted Hebrew scholar, is preaching nearly every 
Sunday and is also completing two volumes on certain aspects of 
the Old Testament. 

Dr. Wyatt, who teaches Greek in the college, also teaches 
New Testament in the School of Religion, and is recognized as a 
teacher of rare scholarship and stimulating method. 

* * * 


NONCONFORMISM* 
Marguerite Campbell Davis 


HOSO would be a man must be a nonconformist. This 
word, nonconformist, is one of those terms which produce 
a violent reaction in a great many people. It is like saying 
“Communist” to a conservative Republican, or “Jew” to a 
Coughlinite. ‘“‘Nonconformist’’ connotes a breaking away from 
things as they are, an abandonment of the traditional so dear to 
the hearts of those who have prospered by adhering to it; it con- 
notes a will toward change and action—trends both so frighten- 
ing to the mind which clings to the safe and accepted. 

The true nonconformist is one who cannot be comfortable 
and complacent within an existing framework which does not 
allow him free expression. He cannot be happy if fellow human 
beings are starving or marching off thoughtlessly to war and 
death. He cannot paint what people are accustomed to seeing, 
or write the books that people want to read, when within him he 
feels an idea whose realization must burst the bounds if it is to 
speak the truth as he knows it. Such a one does not seek non- 


*A chapel talk in the theological school at’ St. Lawrence 
University. 


conformity. He has no alternative, other than to die spiritually, 
to be smothered under the heavy cloak of the accepted. 

One has only to look at our present society to find existing 
within its general pattern irreconcilable conflicts. The most 
conservative of sociologists deems it necessary to point out these 
contradictions, and to assert that, unless some type of integration 
is conceived, our civilization will have to occupy itself with 
building bigger and better insane asylums and prisons, and that 
after this has been exhausted, general chaos, ending in break- 
down, wili be the outcome. Young people are born into and 
swirled about in the whirlpool of this instability. They are taught 
to recognize certain institutions—the church, the state, the 
family, education. The church teaches love of one’s fellowman. 
Thou shalt not kill. The state, admittedly in fascist countries, 
yet indirectly in so-called democracies, says: ‘“Obey my tenets—I 
am all important. Go to war when I sound the bugle. Fight 
for whatever meaningless slogan I place before you, be it de- 
mocracy or that very Christianity whose message I can distort 
to serve my own ends.” 

So, also, conventional education serves the vested interests, 
The American history text says, ‘“We fought a holy war. We 
seized the Philippines, or rather, we went to their aid to assist 
those poor savages in governing themselves.’”” The English text 
book justifies its conquests; the word ‘‘imperialism”’ is not in its 
vocabulary. 

The family, also, presents a conflict. Economic condi- 
tions drive women into factories, children are brought up on the 
streets, divorces are coming.to balance marriages in number. 

Small wonder, therefore, that youth in the majority is being 
crushed beneath the load upon its shoulders—the task of finding 
a firm and rational basis upon which to rest its feet. Small 
wonder, also, that they succeed in the easy process of rationali- 
zation of the contradictions with which they are confronted. 

Whence, then, come the nonconformists, those who have 
taken the difficult path to understanding, yet have not been de- 
stroyed by what they found; those in whom hope springs eternal 
—who find in their mean heritage but a challenge to constructive 
action? The university has by the majority been considered 
capable of breeding leaders in the cause of social betterment and 
reconstruction. Here again, we must look about us and ask if 
this is true. We must ask: Is college youth practicing fraternity 
with members of other racial and economic groups? Is it making 
a constructive effort toward peace, seeking the causes which 
make for war? On my own campus a couple of years back, those 
of us who demonstrated against war on Peace Day were objects 
of ridicule—students did not want to be seen at our meetings. 

It is my opinion that college students are in a very precarious 
position, precarious because in the majority they are possessed 
of those economic advantages and educational opportunities 
which allow them to fit comfortably and complacently into an 
accepted framework. Life will not knock them down at every 
turn, as it does the downtrodden and underprivileged. They 
must force themselves to see the problems of the great masses 
of the people as their own problems, must realize that their lot 
is a common one. 

And what of us as young people going out into the Chris- 
tian ministry? We have but one fundamental question which 
we must ask of ourselves, and that is this: Can a Christian ever 
be other than a nonconformist? Can he stand by while men 
march off to war with his blessing upon their heads, or must he 
cry out, “Jesus said, thou shalt not kill’? Can he keep cau- 
tiously silent on the lynching of Negroes in the South, or must he 
take courage and exhort, “Jesus said, all men are brothers’’? 
Can he step aside while thousands starve and die in the midst of 
plenty, or must he lift his voice and ery, “Love thy neighbor. 
Do unto others as ye would that men should do unto you’’? 

This is the challenge which confronts young ministers today. 
Man is eager for guidance, confused in the midst of the turmoil 
and mercenary hatred engendered in him to keep him unaware. 
The time is ripe for wise leadership. It is the Christian non- 
conformist who must point the way. 


as 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


NATHANIEL STACY IN VERMONT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am always interested to see the name of Nathaniel Stacy. 
On our way home across New York State two weeks ago, we 
passed through various places where he preached, but just now 
I want to connect him with Vermont. I have by my side at this 
writing the copy of his life which was owned by the Rev. Russell 
Streeter, the minister responsible for the building of the two 
Universalist churches in this town of Woodstock. 

Two of Nathaniel’s sisters married men who lived in the town 
of Bridgewater just west of us. The name of one was Shaw, 
the other Thompson. Mrs. Shaw is buried in the North Bridge- 
water graveyard. Mrs. Thompson is buried in Bridgewater 
Hill—a sightly place but not easy of access these days. It isa 
region once thickly settled, but now cellar holes tell where once 
were homes. Mrs. Stacy, the mother, is buried beside the daugh- 
ter Anna Thompson. Some descendants of Anna live here in 
the village of Woodstock. Nathaniel taught school in Bridge- 
water and then became a post rider, carrying The Vermont 
Journal, which was printed in Windsor, from there to Hartland, 
Woodstock and Bridgewater, making two round trips on horse- 
back each week. 

In the month of August, 1799, he read a notice in the paper 
that a Universalist meeting was to be held in the courthouse in 
Woodstock in September. A thrill went through his very soul. 
His father and mother had heard John Murray in Gloucester, 
and now he was to hear Hosea Ballou, William Farwell and 
Walter Ferriss. It was a momentous experience for this youth 
and led finally to his becoming a most active minister of our 
faith. I am always thrilled by Ballou’s encounter with the 
sheriff, who, with a drawn sword, endeavored to prevent the 
ministers and people from entering the courthouse. Ballou 
‘said to him, “Peter, put up thy sword in its place.’ Peter obeyed 
and disappeared. Some years ago we met Stacy descendants 
who were living in Albert Lea, Minn. 

Why can we not have a pilgrimage this summer to the 
graves of these sisters and their mother, and hold a commemora- 
tive service? Just to stand on the top of Bridgewater hill with 
the Green Mountains to the west, the lovely hills intervening, 
and the wide-spreading sky overhead, is something to remember. 
Once when I was there I saw the sun “drawing water,” those 
marvelous clouds sweeping from the mountain tops to the very 
zenith. I cannot promise a repetition of that glorious sight, but 
it is an enriching experience just to be on the top of that hill. 

Mary Grace Canfield. 

Woodstock, Vt. 


* * 


THE DEGREE OF “I. R.’”” CONFERRED BY 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The interesting and significant editorial comment, in the 
Leader of April 27, on the work of Prof. J. B. Rhine of Duke 
University, shows that at least fifty-eight years after the case 
was “proved,” Duke University is among the leaders in confer- 
ring the degree of “I. R.’’ (Intellectual Respectability) upon such 
a man as the late F. W. H. Myers, Edmund Gurney, his co- 
worker, and the eminent astronomer, Camille Flammarion. 
These men applied the rigid scientific method to the investiga- 
tion of telepathy, clairvoyance, phantasms (apparitions) of the 
dead and of the living, and pre-cognition (knowledge of future 
events). The permanent worth of their work, which should have 
been its sufficient evidence at the time, consists in the collateral 
documentation of cases cited. The scientific and lay world 
which, in their time, and for years following, refused to weigh 
the evidence and accept the verdict was surely in the class of the 
man who, seeing a giraffe, said, “There ain’t no such creetur.” 

One of the most disappointing replies I ever received to any 
letter I received last summer from a retired and eminent lawyer. 


I asked him to examine the documentation furnished by Myers 
and Gurney and, whatever his own beliefs, tell me whether such 
evidence would have been accepted or rejected in a case at law. 
He would not do it. The matter was so distasteful to him that 
he was unwilling to give a legal judgment. 

That is the attitude of those who still call Sir Oliver Lodge 
“Spooky,” and the eminent Dr. Alexis Carrel “more trustworthy 
in the operating room and the laboratory than in the seance 
room” (although Carrel specifically points out that his convic- 
tion as to the reality of clairvoyance, etc., is based upon his own 
investigations and not upon seances). 

How “stubborn” our minds have been when, for almost sixty 
years, such works-as “‘Phantasms of the Living’”’ (Gurney and 
Myers), “Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death’ 
(Myers), and “Death and Its Mystery,’ Vol. 1 (Flammarion) 
have been available to all. Nothing that is really “new” is being 
proclaimed by Professor Rhine so far as I have read him and 
about him, or by many another who is now making pronounce- 
ments as to the reality of telepathy, clairvoyance and knowledge 
of the future. But it is heartening to see our generation paying 
rather respectful attention to the old truths reaffirmed. When I 
asked Professor Rhine “why” the great work of Myers and 
Gurney had not ‘‘compelled’”’ acceptance by the scientific world 
fifty years ago he replied that one of the chief reasons was that 
those men had the misfortune of presenting their findings “at 
the height of nineteenth century materialism.” 

Let us read with interest, and greatly to our profit, the newer 
and later pronouncements. Let us hail with joy the conferring 
of “I. R.” upon the investigators of the psychic realm. Then, 
as one eminent man has said, “if we become familiar with the 
results of modern psychical research, there is little in the New 
Testament that will cause us any difficulty.’ Certainly one who 
accepts Gurney’s “‘Phantasms of the Living” and Myers’ ‘‘Phan- 
tasms of the Dead”’ (a chapter in his ‘‘Human Personality,’ etc.) 
will have no difficulty in accepting the several reappearances of 
Jesus, his conversations, his passing through walls (seemingly, 
because materializing in a closed room). And they who read 
Flammarion’s “fifty thousand” (hundreds of them published) 
cases of detailed knowledge of events and circumstances, at the 
time in the near or quite distant future, will not be at all as- 
tonished that any modern scientist asserts that such foreknowl- 
edge certainly exists in some individuals, at some times. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 

Danbury, Conn. 

x * 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It was with some consternation that I noticed that Ber- 
trand Russell’s contract with a well-known college was voided as 
a result of medieval and ancient ignorance and superstition. 

The Constitution and Bill of Rights give us certain guaran- 
tees, and the law of contracts protects people when such contracts 
are properly formed and observed. 

I am not defending indecencies or immorality, but truth 
has a way of achieving its own victory and may still arise to 
smite those who are so contemptuously attempting to suppress 
and oppose it. 

Hans Wagner. 

Scranton, Pa. 

* ok 


THE NAME UNIVERSALIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Permit an old-fashioned Universalist (a church member for 
over sixty years) to echo approval of Mrs. Wilkins’ suggestion of 
more conspicuous use of our name Universalist in our literature. 

Hosea S. Ballou. 

Brookline, Mass. 
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A Collection of Essays 


Ideas are Weapons. By Max Lerner. 


(Viking Press. $3.50.) 

The title alone would make one wish to 
get into this book. And to him who had 
read any of the writings of this Williams 
College professor of political science 
would come an urge to try again. This 
man knows how to write—lean, athletic 
prose that leaps along with sure stride, 
wearing vivid color. An able, disciplined 
mind directs its every step. There is no 
baggage of words, yet there is an adequacy, 
power, style, and sense of destination. 

This collection of essays, ten years in 
the making, for the most part published 
during the last five, is no exception. Once 
only, in the 587 pages did this reviewer 
wish that eighteen pages had been cut to 
nine. ‘Literature and Society,” though 
revealing the frequent effect of historical 
period on authorship, seemed to labor too 
hard and too long. To the contrary, one 
might wish that the author had, as he 
considered doing, taken another year or 
two to amplify the exciting adventure that 
this book is and promises. Some hungry 
minds will find here suggested a reading 
program for years to come. In spite of 
the author’s preference for the record of 
his essays, though it then might have 
frightened general readers, this book seems 
worthy of development into two or three 
volumes. Its brevity sometimes leaves 
one wishing that legal cases cited had been 
described, and that many a passing refer- 
ence had been amplified. A taste of the 
dish leaves a longing for the feast. 

Largely in his own words we sample 
the author’s ideas—‘‘as weapons.” There 
are rational ideas that men possess and use 
to clarify and order their world. And 
there are irrational ideas — isms, faiths— 
that possess men and sweep nations, for 
good or ill. It is likely that in the sequence 
of historical tasks, the twentieth century 
will need to chart the province of the irra- 
tional and its implications for life. The 
rational, right-thinking man has ceased to 
be the center. The “history of thought” 
has offered in turn “the best thought,” 
then, “climates of opinion.’’ Professor 
Lerner prefers to see the history of thought 
as a succession of defensive and aggressive 
movements in class, group, national power 
relations. An idea has significant meaning 
only in struggle over power and values of 
life. The origin and logic of ideas involve 
and are followed by direction, consequence, 
use and misuse by others. For a glimpse 
of ideas as weapons, see Russia, Germany, 
yes, democracy, and the power-groups in 
all, dumping ideas when they no longer 
serve the objective, “power.” Thus ideas 
may be used “instrumentally,” in respect 
for the common man, for humanist ends, 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


creative action, social cohesion; ‘‘manipu- 
latively,’’ cynically, to use the masses for 
contrived ends. “If You Mean Democ- 
racy’’—let the Elite, as some might con- 
ceive themselves to be, especially the Lib- 
erals, not evidence suicidal contempt for 


the masses, but rather see that the imag-. 


inations of the young are fired for democ- 
racy, by the school, press, radio, movies. 
The only enduring cohesiveness a culture 
can have (and here is the ultimate death of 
fascism) is in the ‘‘belief of the masses in 
a way of life.’ Ideas are weapons—ulti- 
mately effective only if life-affirming and 
serving to build dignity into ordinary 
people. 

Thus as sketched in the above para- 
graph does the author begin part one, 
“The Uses of Ideas,” and effect a prologue 
for his dramatic adventure into the battles 
of the idea-makers. But first a warning, 
the second essay, ‘‘Freedom in the Opinion 
Industries.” Here our fate hinges, in the 
making of the mass mind. There is no 
equal competition for ideas possible through 
our present channels, he maintains. Colos- 
sal newspapers involving mountainous 
investment, news chains centrally con- 
trolled, press associations, radio, movies, 
are “big business.””’ Why expect all sides 
to be fairly presented that truth may pre- 
vail? To say that an individual may set 
up competition has no meaning in fact. 
William Allen White and his Hmporia 
Gazette are romantic yet tragic relics of an 
age and a condition that no longer exist. 
He stands for complete integrity, but with 
final ineffectiveness. Laissez-faire is sui- 
cide for the Liberals. ‘Social-minded 
money”? needs must enter the “public 
opinion industry.” We need T. V. A.’s 
and §S. E. C.’s to set up yardsticks and to 
prevent the looting of the public mind. 
This is more important than the public 
purse. Let public commissions be set up 
to maintain fair play in ideas, and some- 
thing like equal competition. Let our 
government subsidize ‘Artists’ Guilds’’ 
say in two radio channels (the air still be- 
longs to the nation!) and set them free to 
see what they could do. The Federal 
Theater was a brilliantly promising ven- 
ture; let something of the sort be tried in 
the motion picture field, to yield the pub- 
lic something better than drivel as enter- 
tainment (which some have tried to do). 
As Justice Holmes wrote in Abrams »v. 
U.S., ‘The best test of Truth is the power 
of the thought to get itself accepted in the 
competition of the market!’ But the 
“public opinion industry” is in business for 
profit and power, and not socially moti- 
vated to the point of sacrificing profit that 
truth may prevail. In fact, the doctrine 
that “truth, though unaided, must pre- 
vail,” has died a hard death, if dead. We 
must organize “freedom of opinion” so as 
to make it socially useful, not merely an 
academic statement. This will not be easy 
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and the venture has risks. American his- 
tory is the story of the attempts of the 
minority will to suppress the democratic 
consciousness. There have been upsurges 
of democratic strength—there will be 
another. But if we are not to enter a 
dark age, when it comes, the progressives 
must understand that unless they can re- 
store freedom in the opinion industries, 
they are again doomed to a brief flurry 
of excitement and reformism, and then to 
a frustrate soliloquy. 

“A Gallery of Americans” follows as 
part two, with sketches of men (and their 
ideas) who have played a part in the crea- 
tion of our institutions and the American 
mind: John Marshall, Justices Taney, 
Holmes, Brandeis, Black, Douglas and 
Emerson, Thoreau, Lincoln, Wilson, Veb- 
len, Roosevelt, Hadley, Beard and others. 
The treatment is all too brief, as the author 
would insist. But it is exciting to travel 
along with him. 

Under ‘‘Some European Thinkers,” as 
part three, there are Swift, Adam Smith, 
Bagehot, Wallas, Engels and Marx, Lenin, 
Laski, Hitler, Pareto and Thomas Mann. 
The concluding section, “Ideas and So- 
ciety,’ includes, ‘‘Do Free Markets Make 
Free Men?” “Materialism and History,’ 
“The Supreme Court and American Capi- 
talism,” “The Theory of the Social Proc- 
“The Pattern of Dictatorship,” 
“The School and the Common Man,” 
“Democracy with a Union Card,” ‘The 
Voyage of the American Mind.” 

And it is quite a voyage, from the past, 
through the forces which are making the 
contemporary scene, to the horizon—be- 
yond which lie “‘destiny” and ‘fate.’ It 
is a long journey, and yet an exciting one. 
It will open new country to many a reader. 
And he will bring back treasures. 

G. H. Leining. 


eek 


Puritan Thought in America 


The New England Mind. By Perry 
Miller. (Macmillan. $3.75.) 


The term Puritanism has in the past 
twenty-five years become a cudgel in the 
hands of the indiscriminate. Proponents 
of Freudianism, Behaviorism, and Com- 
munism, and dilettantes of all types, have 
attacked Puritanism so bitterly and suc- 
cessfully, that in the popular mind it is be- 
coming a synonym for frustration and 
crabbed human nature. The cultural lag 
is such that by the time Puritanism’s vast 
and often beneficial influence is completely 
known to the savants, it will be most 
thoroughly reviled by the masses. 

There can be no question that the 
Puritan contribution to civilization is at 
last beginning to receive the objective 
examination it deserves. One of the 
leaders in this field is Perry Miller, as- 
sociate professor and tutor in history and 
literature in Harvard. Here is his first 
volume in a projected series upon the in- 
tellectual history of New England from 
1660 into the early nineteenth century, 
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and it is a significant addition to the lit- 
erature of appraisal of the Puritan move- 
ment. 

“The New England Mind” is an ex- 
haustive statement of the root phases of 
Puritan thought in America. The sources 
are sermons and diaries of the time, of 
which there seem to be an astounding 
abundance. Only admiration can be 
given the intensive research which has 
contributed to the book. The result is a 
convincing portrayal of a highly articulate 
period in our national culture. More 
than that, it relates our cultural begin- 
nings to the force of the same Puritan in- 
fluences abroad, showing the ties which 
have bound western culture from the be- 
ginning. 

But this volume is more than a sum- 
mary. Indeed, for ready reading, one 
wishes sometimes that it were more of 
a summary. It is a source book, packed 
with material of antiquarian interest and 
material which has vital bearing upon the 
thoughts and actions of our own time. It 
is, as Mr. Miller indicates in the title, a 
history of ideas, and, as such, it reveals 
causes more than effects. 

Harmon M. Gehr. 


* * 


**Christians Hold the World 
Together”’ 


For the Healing of the Nations. By 
Henry Pitt Van Dusen. (Scribners. 
$1.00.) 

The first of many favorable impressions 
which this book makes has to do with the 
price. When many books of no greater 
size or value and in which the mechanical 
work is no better sell for at least twice as 
much, one is grateful to author and pub- 
lisher for a chance to be economical. 

Dr. Van Dusen took eight months to 
visit the shores and islands of the western 
Pacific, on his way to the World Mission- 
ary Conference at Madras. This is the 
account of what he saw and the impres- 
sions he received. Starting with serious 
doubts of the value of missionary work, he 
ended his journey as an enthusiast for it, 
and what it had done, while recognizing 
its imperfections. He was prevented from 
going with the Laymen’s Committee whose 
investigations were summed up a few 
years ago in the widely read ‘‘Rethinking 
Missions.” In this book he corrects what 
he considers errors in that report, errors 
that were due to the fact that the earlier 
investigation confined itself largely to 
places where Christianity came into con- 
tact with nations of a high degree of cul- 
ture, and not with primitive folk. 

Visits to many islands of the East Indies 
are described, and facts and figures given 
of the service rendered by way of health 
and education, as well as in the distinctively 
religious field. Dr. Van Dusen also points 
out the frequent disservice of western busi- 
ness to the physical, social and moral wel- 
fare of the people there. 

But to us there are two matters of chief 


interest. One is the account of impres- 
sions made by present-day Japan, Korea 
and China. He reveals European and 
American responsibility for the present 
state of the Japanese mind. He shows 
how Christianity has helped to make 
modern China, and promises to preserve 
it in spite of invasion. He tells us that it 
has what is probably the most Christian 
government in all the world today. Of 
Korea he says: “If there is one people in 
the world who deserve the sympathy and 
active solicitude of all men and women 
of good will, it is the people of Korea. . 

If one would discover what Christian life 
really means—and be convinced that it is 
of the fabric of eternity, indestructible, 
by which alone the world may be saved— 
go to Korea today!’’ 

The other has to do with ourselves. 

In his conclusions, summed up in a chap- 
ter headed, “Realities of the Christian 
Movement,” he deplores the compartmen- 
tal treatment of religion in our Western 
culture, with the work of healing and of 
education so largely divorced from it, as 
is not the case in the Orient. Here and 
in his foreword, he shows how the Church 
is standing out against present-day trends 
towards isolationism and selfish national- 
ism, how it has been the only force to op- 
pose the totalitarian spirit in Germany, 
how it is the one agency which can bring 
together in conference and co-operation 
representatives of all the nations, and how, 
to quote a second century writer, ‘‘Chris- 
tians hold the world together.”’ 

The book should put heart into all those 
who believe in the world-wide mission of 
the Church, and lead those who do not to 
rethink their impressions and assumptions, 
as Dr. Van Dusen has done. 

Stanley Manning. 
* 


* 


“This Means You’”’ 


How Character Develops. A Psycho- 
logical Interpretation. By Fritz Kun- 
kel and Roy E. Dickerson. (Scribners. 
$2.50.) 


Ministers and laymen alike often wish 
for a book on psychology that is compre- 
hensive in scope without imposing undue 
technical demands upon the uninitiated 
understanding and without being one- 
sided or doctrinaire in its portrayal. As 
a psychologist, the writer of this review 
is glad to be able to recommend this book 
as one which gratifies such a desire. It 
tells what modern psychology is driving 
at, as far as one’s interest in the develop- 
ment of experience and in knowing how to 
live is concerned. It is a veritable exposi- 
tion of spiritual dramatics. 

There is, to be sure, a specialized point 
of view, described somewhat clumsily as 
the ‘‘we-psychology.” This term serves 
to establish the fundamental fact that the 
self is not enclosed, but always implies 
community of living, pointing beyond its 
purely individual strivings. The psy- 
chological history of the person reveals 


\ 


the development of the “I” out of the 
original ‘‘we,’’ and the progressive re- 
organization of the “‘I’’ in cases where ma- 
turity is reached, until the values of the 
“we’’ are once more reclaimed. Although 
Dr. Kunkel presents all this in special 
(but not artificial) terms derived from 
his particular point of view, the aggregate 
result is essentially the theme of develop- 
mental psychology as a whole, usually 
described these days in a fragmentary and 
partial manner by the numerous “‘schools”’ 
of psychology that so confound the lay- 
man. 

Not all, and perhaps not many, psy- 
chologists would be so genially commend- 
atory. Those who distrust metaphysics 
in any form will surely resent the author’s 
insistence on the divine basis of life. While 
in most cases accepting the identity of 
the “‘we-experience’’ with love, they will 
still seek, perhaps, to “explain” this love 
in the rigorous terms of a scientific ma- 
terialism. The psychologically uninformed 
reader should be aware of this fact before 
getting into misunderstandings with the 
professionally interested, who are likely to 
decry his “naive enthusiasm.” 

On the other hand, the same reader 
should be warned to heed the author’s 
strict injunction against accepting literally 
the description of the four patterns of in- 
adequate ego-adjustment, which are pre- 
sented as four “types” of personality. 
Human beings are still not subject to the 
precise classifications that one uses for 
minerals or chemicals, whether four or four 
thousand “types” are used. Even this 
psychologist objects to the uncritical way 
in which otherwise enlightened people 
cheapen life by grasping at such inadequate 
though convenient handles, and thus con- 
vict themselves of shallowness. We don’t 
do it with members of our families; we 
should not feel that “science’”’ with a capi- 
tal S permits us to do it elsewhere. 

Since this book is an admirable contri- 
bution to the promotion of practical life, 
its burden is the only possible refrain 
“repent and be saved.”’ The reader who 
wishes to find scientific justification for 
dodging repentance as applied to himself 
would do better to find a more erudite work 
written in one of the current jargons that 
are so convenient for hiding one’s short- 
comings while masterfully criticizing one’s 
fellows. Many people will accept “re- 
pent and be saved”’ in the form of psychol- 
ogy while rejecting it as unworthy in the 
language of the New Testament. This 
is doubtless one of the reasons why psy- 
chology is a popular subject at the present 
time. But they should know that there 
are no short-cuts to salvation, either by 
the “‘psychological’”’ or by any other route. 
The present book tries to make this clear. 
Yet many readers will probably consider 
it charming and helpful while missing the 
plain ‘‘this means you” written between th 
lines on every page. 


Howard Davis Spoerl. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


‘Working together with God.’’ 


Sunday School in Tokyo is learning some of the laws of nature and how 


This primary class in our Dojin House 


to co-operate with them to produce satisfactory results. 


MORE PICTURES NEEDED— 
WILL YOU HELP? 


More and more we are depending upon 
pictures to supplement the printed word. 
Look at the one on this page for instance. 
How much it tells that never could be told 
in an article alone, however well written it 
might be. 

This is one of a number of snapshots 
which Miss Ruth G. Downing, head of our 
kindergarten and Sunday school work in 
Tokyo, has sent us. All through the year 
these pictures are circulated among church 
pupils and workers, and what our Church 
is doing in Japan is better understood be- 
cause of them. Interest in it is deepened, 
too. 

We need more pictures. If you would 
like to help provide them, here is a way 
you can do it. Send Miss Downing one or 
two films at a time—No. 616 Verichrome 
(tropical packing) and they will go through 
without duty. Address: Miss Ruth G. 
Downing, 50 Takata, Oimatsu Cho, 
Koishikawa Ku, Tokyo, Japan. Your 
help will be appreciated not only by the 
General Sunday School Association but 
by Miss Downing herself. 


* * 


FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 


On Saturday afternoon and evening, 
May 25, the G. S. S. A. office will be the 
scene of a gathering of church school su- 
perintendents. Invitations have been 
sent not only to Massachusetts schools 
but to those in Rhode Island and southern 
New Hampshire as well. 

Adjourning to the fourth floor at 3 
o’clock a conference will be held and many 
matters pertaining to the organization 
and administration of the church school 
will be considered. Briefly, this will be an 


evaluating institute—an opportunity at 
the end of the year to look back and chalk 
up achievements, also to face weaknesses 
and to learn of ways to overcome them. 
The sessions will be informal, with Miss 
Andrews and Miss Winchester of the 
G. S. 8. A. staff leading the discussion. 
On the basis of felt needs—and a check 
list has gone to each superintendent—such 
matters as. securing and helping teachers, 
worship, courses of study, equipment, 
etc., will be considered. Following supper 
an hour will be given to summarizing the 
findings of the afternoon and to setting up 
plans for improvement in the year ahead. 

This institute is largely the result of one 
superintendent’s asking the G. 8S. 8. A. 
to make provision for leaders of our schools 
to come together, to evaluate what they 
are doing and to plan wisely for the year 
ahead. 


re 


FOR CHILDREN AND PARENTS 
Martin and Judy, Vol. II. 

Hills and Sophia L. Fahs. 
$1.50.) 


By Verna 
(Beacon 

Press. 

Two people were 
making a book. 

They were making 
a book for little 
children. 

But the book wasn’t 
just for little chil- 
dren. 

The book was for 


mothers and fathers. 

It was for grandmothers and grandfathers. 

It was for aunts and uncles who came 
visiting. 

It was for teachers in nursery schools and 
kindergartens. 

The book was for all the people who love 
little children. 


The book told about Judy and Martin. 

It told about their families. 

It told about things they enjoyed and 
things they didn’t enjoy. 

It told about things they understood and 
things they didn’t understand. 


- It told about things that seem “‘plain” to 


grown-ups. 

About feelings that seem 
grown-ups. 

But the things weren’t plain to Martin and 
Judy. 

And the feelings weren’t plain to Martin 
and Judy. 

For they saw them and they felt them in a 
“sunlight of surprise.” 

They did that because they were very 
young 

And their world was very new. 


“plain” to 


Adults who need their “‘sunlight of sur- 
prise’? renewed will find it accomplished 
for them most effectively in the Martin 
and Judy stories of Verna Hills and Sophia 
L. Fahs. The second of these volumes 
should be considered along with the first, 
for the run of experiences in each supple- 
ments that of the other, and the preface 
for adults found at the beginning of each 
introduces the entire series. In Vol. II, as 
in its predecessor, the authors have re- 
corded some twenty-odd experiences in the 
simple, repetitive chantlike language 
which young children are often heard to 
use in their spontaneous play. These ex- 
periences are selected most carefully, after 
long observation of preschool children, and 
the authors’ motives are explained wisely 
and constructively in their notes to par- 
ents and teachers. The book which ;esults 
should be very stimulating to the adults 
who make mental notes as they read it, and 
to the children who listen to its rhythmical 
prose and look at its simple childlike 
crayon illustrations. 

For children the book will be more than 
entertaining. Very subtly it will furnish 
them with a workable philosophy of life, 
such as they would absorb naturally after a 
time-exposure to fine parents in excellent 
homes and to very wise church school and 
nursery school teachers. The philosophy 
hidden within its pages is broad and deep. 
Martin and Judy adapt themselves to na- 
ture’s phenomena: to rain and wind which 
interfere with outdoor play, to the change 
from fluffy baby chicks to almost unrecog- 
nizable feathered fowl, to a tiny plant 
which seeded itself, to the institution that 
is an ant hill. They learn that this orderly 
universe is subject not to whims of persons, 
but to its own functional laws. They even 
accept the disillusioning fact that father 
can’t explain everything which they can 
ask about their world, and that his father 
before him was just as helpless. From “fat 
seeds and thin seeds” and from the grow- 
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ing-ness of everything, including the un- 
born baby in the care of Martin’s mother, 
they summarize for themselves the work- 
ings of their world. 

There are examples too numerous to 
mention of co-operative family life and 
reciprocity for the good of all concerned, 
as in the case of using personal money to 
mend a leaking roof. The children solve 
hard problems by drawing upon their own 
resources—as when Martin recovers his 
lost money, or takes his station, soldier- 
like, against the banging door to prevent 
its noise from waking his mother. 

Finally, there is the unusual discussion 
of death and the separation of the physical 
and spiritual selves involved. The chil- 
dren find a bird whose limp body gives evi- 
dence that its “wonder-part,” that part 
which makes things live and grow, has left 
it, and that they must put the rest of the 
bird safely in the ground. Judy’s father 
prepares his daughter for her ultimate 
application of this discovery about the 
bird to the death of human beings by 
means of a game which he has invented. 
When the news of grandmother’s death 
comes to Judy, she receives it very simply 
and beautifully, prepared as she is by her 
talks with her father. 

Adults can reap enormous profit from 
these little volumes. There is the “sunlight 
of surprise’ which they can have restored 
to their sophisticated approach to life. 
They find a challenging description of 
creative, harmonious family living. They 
have shown them unmistakably the wisdom 
of exposing their children to experience 
before explanation, to action before philos- 


ophy. They can learn to recognize in simple . 


terms and situations the beginnings of 
what will be deep mature religious ex- 
periences. Some of the simple answers to 
difficult inquiries they can use literally, as 
they find them. When they know no ade- 
quate answers they can emulate Judy’s 


father, who handled the mysteries so 
wisely. Finally, they can surely profit by 
the mental notes made as they read, and 
can add expertly to the list of experiences 
not included in the two small volumes, 
making their grand total of stories rich 
and deep and infinitely valuable to their 
children. 

Martha T. Randall. 

* 


* 


FERRY BEACH LECTURE 


“The Religious Education Institute at 
Ferry Beach”’’ is the title of a new set of 
stereopticon slides, compiled for use by 
church groups eager to acquaint their 
leaders with the opportunity for growth 
and improvement available at a summer 
institute. This may be used in an assembly 
period on Sunday or at a midweek gather- 
ing. These twenty-two slides and the nar- 
rative which accompanies them, though 
they cannot tell the whole story, certainly 
give an idea of the benefits derived from 
attendance at such a conference. 

Lecture and slides are yours for the 
asking—the only charge, payment of 


transportation both ways. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Installed in the kindergarten and pri- 
mary rooms of our Providence (First) 
church are some new panels eighteen 
inches high and several feet long, placed 
on the wall at the eye level of the children, 
for pinning up pictures, prayers, etc. 
These can now be changed at intervals 
without marring the walls themselves. 


‘‘Are the posters in the window for sale?” 
This question was put to Mrs. Marjorie 
V. Shinn at the switchboard desk in the 
bookroom at 16 Beacon Street. A minister 
from New Hampshire passing the build- 
ing was attracted by the window display 
of books and posters all relating to the 
observance of the Festival of the Home. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FIRST GLIMPSES 

For a month now your new Promotional 
Secretary has been at work at the Head- 
quarters at 16 Beacon Street. 

The job as Promotional Secretary offers 
many challenges, and so I want you to 
glimpse with me some of the fascinating 
aspects of the job as I see it now at the 
beginning of my work. 

In the first place, the idea of unity or 
unification of our forces in the Church 
and its organizations is definitely ‘in the 
air.” Nearly every magazine one picks 
up these days has something on the issue 
in its pages. The idea of unification is not 
confined to church work alone, but can be 
found in numerous other fields as well. 
Indeed it is the essence of true democracy 
when we can unite to work together for 
the advancement of the common good; 


so in our women’s work, the plan to have 
one association for all Universalist women 
with various departments under the main 
organization to serve the varying interests 
of the group is but a natural outgrowth of 
the general feeling. Frankly, the idea of 
this one association tantalizes the imagina- 
tion, and your new secretary is thrilled to 
be working with you in this time. 
Secondly, when we say that every Uni- 
versalist woman is a potential member of 
the association, we are not using an empty 
phrase, for we mean you and you and you! 
No matter what your service to your 
church may be, whether it be time, prayer, 
helping raise the finances of your local 
church, contributions to one or more of the 
three great projects of the association— 
you will be considered a member of the 
association. We are planning on all 


women united and enlisted and working 
together in the work of the Church. We 
want the women of the Universalist 
Church awake and alert to find a place 
for wider usefulness of their religion in the 
world at large, in their own homes and in 
their own home communities. 

As I see it, the main job right now which 
confronts us is to get the organizations in 
each local church set up and working 
smoothly together. We all realize, I am 
sure, that there is no one prescription which 
we can hand down from Headquarters 
which will fit every case, for every church 
is more or less unique in its organization. 
Neither can we hand out programs or 
budgets which can be used by each society 
with impunity. All we can do is to make 
suggestions and offer patterns which the 
women in the local church can use as 
groundwork. 

To help you in enlisting every Univer- 
salist woman in your church in an asso- 
ciation of Universalist women, we are 
planning a dramatic drive for new or- 
ganizational setups, new members, new 
and more vital programs, and new ways of 
service to your church for the fall. Besure 
to watch the Bulletin and the Leader page 
for the announcements. Program helps 
will come to you too in the late summer, so 
that program committees may work out 
stimulating and thought-provoking pro- 
grams ahead of the opening of church in 
the fall. 

We have much to be proud of in our 
heritage, and we can go forward to greater 
fields of endeavor and a wider spread of 
interest if we hold up one another’s hands. 
The women will rise up, the forces of the 
church, both local and national, will feel 
our united strength, and the whole Church 
will go forward with a new sense of mission 
and endeavor now we have formed our 
national association of Universalist wom- 
en. The impact of all women together 
on the thinking of church people every- 
where can be sensational and offers us a 
fascinating and alluring glimpse into the 
future of women’s work in our Church. 

Ida E. Meiz, 
Promotional Secretary. 
ok * 


WOMEN—ATTENTION! 

May 17, 1940, is an important day for 
all Universalists. It is the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the inauguration of our work in 
Japan. As an association of Universalist 
women, we are proud of the record of 
achievement on the part of the missionaries 
of the whole Church as well as those who 
have served under our own banner. Plans 
are now under way for a formal celebra- 
tion of this important event in our Church 
history sometime during this year. Let all 
our women watch for the important date 
and plan to join with us in the celebration. 
Meantime, let us give our understanding, 
our sympathy, our financial assistance, to 
our present workers in these troublous 
times in Japan. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Beverly Church Celebrates Centennial and 
Fortieth Anniversary of its Pastor’s Ordination 


The annual parish party of the Beverly, 
Mass., church recently was the occasion of 
a double celebration—the centennial of 
the church and the 40th anniversary of 
the ordination of the pastor, Rev. Stanley 
G. Spear. About 200 attended. Dele- 
gations were present from Salem, Maple- 
wood and South Strafford, Vt., Dexter and 
Exeter, Maine, and Roxbury, Mass., 
parishes served by Mr. Spear. A number 
of members of the Beverly Ministers’ As- 
sociation also attended. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Spear of Woodstock, Vt., and Mr. 
and Mrs. Hadley Spear of Worcester, 
Mass., were special guests. 

Rev. William Couden of the First 
Church in Providence, R. I., presided. 
The musical program, which was presented 
by Mrs. Margaret Pearson, Miss Luna 
Brown, the Beverly Bell Ringers and Mrs. 
Gutterson, was interspersed with greetings 
brought by the various groups and by mail. 
Among the letters of congratulation were 
one from Dr. Robert Cummins and one 
from Dr. Leroy W. Coons, superintendent 
of Universalist churches in Massachusetts. 

At the close of the program, the good 
wishes of the parish were expressed by 


Clarence S. Wilkinson, chairman of the- 


standing committee, who also presented 
Mr. Spear with a bouquet of red roses, to 
which were attached $40 in currency as a 
token of esteem from the parish members. 
A birthday cake was presented by the 
Bragdon family. 

After expressing his appreciation Mr. 
Spear asked the audience to join in singing 
“Blest Be the Tie that Binds.” 

Refreshments were served in Hathaway 
Hall by Nellie Fegan, Mary E. Bell, 
Florence Hinds, Elizabeth Smith, Madelyn 
Lawrence, Mrs. Fred Bartlett, Mrs. Robert 
M. Wood, Mrs. Bertha Cleaves, Mrs. 
George Day, Mrs. Charles B. Grose and 
Mrs. Fred Hanners. 

The flowers were sent by the Beverly 
church school, the Roxbury church, the 
Salem church and Mr. and Mrs. George A. 
Upton. 

It was of interest to many who attended 
to know that Dr. James F. Albion, Rev. 
Hannah Powell, Rev. E. E. Marggraf, 
Rev. Charles A. Simmons and Rev. Wil- 
liam Couden, who took part in Mr. Spear’s 
ordination, are living in or near New 
England. 


EDWIN L. NOBLE 
DIES 


Rev. Edwin LaForest Noble, pastor of 
the Dover, N. H., Universalist church 
for the past four years, died in hospital 
May 5 after a long illness. 

Mr. Noble was born in St. Anthony 
Falls in Minneapolis, Minn., and at the 
age of three months was brought to Mas- 
sachusetts, where his parents had resided 
before going west. 

He was educated in the Chelsea public 
schools and was graduated from Boston 
University. He spent two years at the 
Yale Theological School and was graduated 
from the Boston University Theological 
School. 

For the past 15 years he had preached in 
Universalist churches in Quincy and Ames- 
bury, Mass., and Dover, N. H. 

Mr. Noble was greatly interested in the 
Morgan Memorial in Boston and for a 
period of years was at the head of the Good- 
will Work in Amesbury. He was head of 
the Dover Ministers’ Association, was a 
member of Mt. Carmel Lodge, A. F. and 
A. M., and St. Stephen Chapter, No. 20. 
R. A. M., both of Lynn, Mass., and the 
Cochecho Country Club. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Julia M. 
Noble, a daughter, Mrs. Alice Noble 
Thompson, a brother, William M. Noble 


of Newton Centre, Mass., and two grand- 
children, Edwin Noble , Thompson and 
Lois Thompson. 

Funeral services were held at the church 
on May 8. 


ROGER D. BOSWORTH 
ORDAINED AT DENVER 


Roger D. Bosworth was ordained to the 
Universalist ministry in the Denver, Colo., 
church, Tuesday, April 16. Preceding 
the service supper was served in the newly 
redecorated vestry at which those taking 
part in the program were guests of the 
parish. 

Following the processional, Rev. Charles 
E. Scofield, D. D., president of Iliff School 
of Theology, delivered the invocation. 
The scripture lesson was read by Prof. 
Martin Rist, and Prof. William H. Bern- 
hart, head of the department of philosophy 
and religion of Iliff, delivered an address 
on “The Meaning of the Ministry.” Dr. 
Robert Cummins, who was in charge of 
the ordination ceremonies, gave the charge 
to the candidate. The prayer of ordination 
was offered by Prof. Harvey H. Gotthoff, 
a college classmate of Mr. Bosworth. Fol- 
lowing the ordination, Dr. Cummins de- 
livered an address on ‘‘The Distinctive 
Aspects of Universalism.” 

The benediction was pronounced by 


Mr. Bosworth and the evening concluded 
with an informal reception which was held 
in the vestry. 

Points of interest were that Dr. Scofield 
is a descendant of Universalists and that 
Mr. Bosworth, one of his graduate stu- 
dents, who will be awarded the degree of 
doctor of theology in June, was one of the 
upper six in a student body of 118 students. 


ARTHUR WEBSTER INSTALLED 
AS PASTOR 
OF THE SALEM CHURCH 


Rev. Arthur W. Webster was installed 
as minister of the First Universalist 
Church in Salem, Mass., Friday evening, 
April 26. The large congregation included 
a delegation from Weymouth, Mr. Web- 
ster’s last parish. Dr. Leroy W. Coons 
brought the greetings of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention. George A. Up- 
ton, chairman of the local board of trustees, 
welcomed the new minister. Rev. Brad- 
ford E. Gale, minister of the First Parish 
(Unitarian), spoke for the Salem Ministers’ 
Association. The principal address was 
given by Dr. Lee S. McCollester, Dean 
Emeritus, Tufts College School of Religion. 


FORWARD TOGETHER RALLY 


A Western New York Forward Together 
rally will be held at Middleport May 21. 
The speakers will be Dr. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon of Syracuse and Dr. Fred C. Lein- 
ing, superintendent of Universalist churches 
in New York State. 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH 
SCHOOL UNION 


The 89th annual business meeting of the 
Universalist Sabbath School Union will be 
held at Universalist Headquarters, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Wednesday, May 
22, at 7.80 p.m. Rev. Robert M. Rice, 
chairman. 

Several of the group are meeting for 
supper at the Hotel Bellevue Cafeteria. 
All those desirous of having supper meet 
at the Cafeteria at 6.30 p. m. 


I. W. A. ACTIVITIES 

An open meeting of the Institute of 
World Affairs Association will be held in 
the Town Hall, Warner, N. H., on Satur- 
day, May 25, at 7.45 p.m. Prof. Melvin H. 
Laatsch of the department of political 
science at the University of Vermont will 
lead a discussion on American Interests in 
world affairs. Others who will take part 


are Miss Florence R. Kelly of the depart- 


ment of history in the Medford, Mass., 
high school, Benjamin G. B. Durkee, for- 
merly an instructor at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. Arthur I. Andrews 
of Warner. All are members of the Council 
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of the Association. Moving pictures of 
European and Latin American peoples will 
be shown. There will be music and other 
features. 

For reports of committees and other 
business, meetings of the Advisory Council 
will be held at 4 p. m. on Saturday, May 
25, and at 9 a. m. on Sunday, May 26, at 
Warner. 

Prof. Dale H. Moore of the department 
of religion, Lafayette University, has ac- 
cepted the invitation to lead the special 
seminar at Ferry Beach to be devoted to 
the means for utilizing later in home 
church and organizations the facts brought 
out in the lectures and discussions. Pro- 
fessor Laatsch will preside. 


BETHANY UNION CELEBRATES 
GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


Friday, May 24, will mark the 50th an- 
niversary of the opening of Bethany Union 
for young women. The occasion will be 
celebrated at the Union, 14 Worcester 
Street, Boston, by open house, inspection, 
and entertainment under the auspices of 
the board of management. The board has 
sent out invitations to all Universalists 
and others interested in visiting the home. 

In connection with the celebration, the 
board has announced a list of articles now 
needed by the home, any and all of which 
would be welcome and appropriate anni- 
versary gifts. These are blankets, table 
and bed linen, especially napkins, silver- 
ware, especially tea spoons and soup 
spoons, scatter rugs, articles of furniture 
and gifts of money. 


DR. GEZORK SPEAKS 
AT ARLINGTON 


Dr. Herbert Gezork of Andover- Newton 
Theological Seminary spoke at a well at- 
tended dinner in the Arlington, Mass., 
church on April 5. He gave a realistic 
description of social conditions in Germany 
as they have developed under the Nazi 
regime. The dinner was another success- 
ful event in a series sponsored by the men 
of the church. 

Mrs. Robertine Rice and Edith N. Winn 
carried out a program in the church school 
in observance of the ‘Festival of the 
Home” May 12. Parents of the pupils 
were invited and afterward the families 
attended the Sunday worship service. 
Mothers of the pupils gathered at the home 
of Mrs. Robert Cummins for afternoon 
tea May 17. 

Rev. Robert M. Rice, pastor, was re- 
cently elected president of the Arlington 
Ministers’ Association. 


MEN’S CLUB REORGANIZED 
IN WAKEFIELD 

Thirty men of the Wakefield, Mass., 
church reorganized a men’s club on May 8 
as a direct result of the activities and per- 
sonal service of most of the men in con- 
nection with the restoration of the church 
building which was badly damaged by fire 


in July, 1939. Almost one hundred years 
old when the fire occurred, the structure 
sustained a damage of $18,000. This group 
of men removed all the debris, amounting 
to nearly 25 tons, removed temporary roof, 
laid underfloors, washed and varnished 
chairs and other furniture, washed walls 
and floors, did much of the varnishing, to- 
gether with many other items, and saved 
approximately $1,000, which made pos- 
sible an addition to the back of the church 
which provides a stage, anterooms and 
stairway to the auditorium. 

Officers elected were: John Petersen, 
president; C. Orne Bayrd, vice-president; 
Phillip Rugg, secretary; Roland Burditt, 
treasurer; Carl Brown, Jr., press repre- 
sentative. 

Prior to the meeting supper was served 
the men by members of the Ladies’ Social 
Circle. Dr. Robert Cummins was a guest. 

After the organization of the club, Dr. 
Cummins spoke to a general gathering of 
the church people, outlining the Forward 
Together movement, in which much in- 
terest and enthusiasm was displayed. 


ARLINGTON FELLOWSHIP 
ENTERTAINS EVERETT 
UNIVERSALISTS 


Members of the Couples Club of the 
Everett, Mass., church were guests of the 
Patterson Fellowship at a social in the 
parish hall of the Arlington, Mass., church 
May 8. In a “Professor Quiz’ contest 
Everett triumphed over Arlington by a 
substantial margin. The Everett con- 
testants included Rev. George H. Wood, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Harrison, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Dawes and Emily Freeman. 
Those for Arlington were Mrs. Robertine 
Rice, Barbara Shinn, Marjorie McCann, 
Mary Moore, David Peirce and Eldon 
Gray. Rev. Robert Rice of Arlington and 
Anthony Tedesco of Everett acted as 
judges to check up on the decisions of 
“Professor” R. F. Needham, president of 
the Patterson Fellowship. <A lively game 
in which all took part was directed by 
Barbara Shinn, after which refreshments 
were served by Lois:Mead and Gertrude 
Hesseltine of the Fellowship. Mr. Wood 
closed the program with an impressive 
‘friendship circle.” 


EAST BOSTON ACTIVITIES 


Sunday evening union services were 
held in East Boston during April by the 
Methodist, Episcopal and Universalist 
churches. 

At the spring sale the candy table was 
in charge of Mrs. Robert Harnish and Miss 
Madeline Harnish; white elephant, Mrs. 
Charles J. McCarthy and Mrs. Charles 
R. Parmenter; grabs, Thelma Howe; use- 
ful articles, Helen B. and J. Estelle Steven- 
son and Mrs. John Watson; grocery, Albert 
Corby, Richard Meyer and Charles Bar- 
ber. The turkey supper, with which the 
sale was combined, was under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Fred Corby and assistants. 


The Y. P. C. U. entertained the East 
Boston Young People’s Council. A quiz 
was followed by refreshments. 

An evening of play, with games, dancing 
and refreshments, was recently enjoyed by 
young and old. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The main feature of the entertainment 
after the lobster supper sponsored by the 
Mission Circle of the Malden, Mass., 
church on May 3 was the illustrated Ferry 
Beach lecture which was presented by 
Secretary Needham. Pictures of the storm 
damage to the shore near Ferry Beach 
were also shown by the courtesy of Rev. 
George H. Thorburn, Jr., of Biddeford, 
Maine. 

The Ferry Beach pin with its familiar 
sea gull insignia will be revived as an item 
for sale in the Ladies’ Aid store at the 
Quillen this summer, probably at a price of 
35 cents. It is being manufactured by 
The Knobby Crafters of Attleboro, Mass., 
who provide the store with a popular line 
of costume jewelry. 

Ferry Beachers who enjoyed fellowship 
with Lieut.-Col. C. L. Miller and his family 
during the summer of 1937 will be grieved 
to learn that Mrs. Miller died last Decem- 
ber after a long, painful illness. Colonel 
Miller is at present post chaplain at Barks- 
dale Field, La. ‘Tex,’ the elder son, is a 
lieutenant in the 5th U.S. Cavalry and the 
younger son, whom we all knew as “Wiggs,”’ 
is at Barksdale Field. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Sodergren have dis- 
posed of their home at Melrose Highlands, 
Mass., and are now at their Ferry Beach 
cottage. Articles for the Ladies’ Aid fair 
may be sent any time now to Mrs. Soder- 
gren. 

Requests for reservations during various 
institutes have already begun to reach the 
secretary. 

“The Ferry Beacher’” is scheduled for 
mailing within a couple of weeks. 


“EXPERIENCES IN MUSIC’’ 
AT FERRY BEACH 


An innovation at Ferry Beach this 
summer will be a week of ‘‘Experiences in 
Music,” Aug. 10-17. This week is inde- 
pendent of any established departments 
of the Church, and yet is related to all of 
them. 

The board of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association has enlisted the leadership of 
Frederic William Kempf of Stoughton, 
a Universalist, who is director of the de- 
partment of music education at the Malkin 
Conservatory of Music in Boston and di- 
rector of music in the Foxboro and Mans- 
field public schools. Mr. Kempf will 
probably be assisted by Theodore Miller, 
organist and choir director of the Congre- 
gational church in Everett, and co-operat- 
ing are such laymen as Earle Dolphin of 
Lynn, Mrs. Louise Inman of Foxboro, and 
Miss Ida M. Folsom of Dover-Foxcroft, 
Maine. 
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Several phases of music will be dealt 
with: getting acquainted with good music; 
entertainment and enrichment through 
the story of great masterpieces; the corre- 
lation of music in public schools with simi- 
lar work in the church; and practice periods 
for both choral and orchestral work. 

Why not reward your choir director Or 
your junior choir with a week at Ferry 
Beach? Instead of sending the children to 
camp this summer, why not bring them to 
Ferry Beach for this week? 


HAS SUBSCRIBED 
TO LEADER 
FOR FIFTY YEARS 


F. Ellwood Smith, prominent Univer- 
salist layman and member of the West 
Somerville, Mass., church, has completed 
50 years’ subscription to The Christian 
Leader. 


EVERETT MINISTER 
WRITES ON FISHING 


In the April issue of the Aleppo News, 
monthly publication of the Shriners, Rev. 
George H. Wood, pastor of the Everett 
Mass., church, has an article about fishing 
on the Concord. 


SERVICES AT 
RICHMOND, VERMONT 


Elton W. Fish, treasurer of the Uni- 
versalist Society of Richmond, Vt., has 
just reported on the situation in the 
church since it withdrew from the fed- 
eration on April 19, 1940. He says: ‘‘As 
our membership is only 39 persons, a num- 
ber of whom live away from here, it will be 
quite difficult to do very much, but we are 
intending to hold at least one service a 
month should funds permit.” 


BEAUTIFUL MEMORIAL PLANNED 
FOR MURRAY GROVE 

(Continued from page 462) 

table. She has purchased and had en- 
graved “‘to the memory of Henry Nehemiah 
Dodge” two hammered bronze vases. 
She has ordered an 18-inch cross, also to 
be engraved, to be placed between them. 

And she has forwarded a check for 
flowers in the vases through the five Sun- 
days that Murray Grove will be open this 
summer. 

Soon the Murray Grove young people 
will open a campaign on behalf of Murray 
Grove. It will be publicized in every cor- 
ner of the denomination. It has two pur- 
poses—to raise money for the continued 
preservation of the old Potter House, and 
to correct whatever apathy there may be 
among Universalists toward this precious 
heritage. The Murray Grove Association 
has kept the highest standard at the shrine. 
It has not always been an easy task. Its 
rewards are in the beautiful things done 
from time to time, like this new memorial. 
Come to Murray Grove this summer. 
You will be rewarded. 

W. Gabell, Jr. 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED 
IN 1940 

Previously reported, 434. 

Illinois. Elgin, 4. 

Iowa. Waterloo, 2. 

Maine. Brownfield, 5. Brunswick, 6. 
Hiram, 14. Westbrook, 14. West Paris, 2. 

Massachusetts. Chelsea, 1. Malden, 2. 
Palmer, 8. 

Minnesota, Minneapolis, 5. 

New Hampshire. West Chesterfield, 6. 

New York. Dexter, 1. Watertown, 11. 

Quebec. North Hatley, 4. 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia (Church of 
the Messiah), 18. 

Rhode Island. Providence (Church of 
the Mediator), 13. 

South Carolina. Newberry, 2. 

Wisconsin. Mukwonago, 3. 

Total, 555. 


CHRISTENINGS REPORTED 
IN 1949 
Previously reported, 33. 
Towa. Waterloo, 1. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1. 
New Hampshire. West Chesterfield, 7. 
Total, 42. 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl is the wife 
of Dr. Howard D. Spoerl of American 
International College, Springfield, Mass. 

Elsie Oakes Barber is the wife of Rev. 
Robert H. Barber, minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. Horace Westwood is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Berkeley, Calif. 

Rev. Rol W. Benner is minister of the 
Universalist-Unitarian church in River- 
side, Calif. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is dean of 
Tufts School of Religion. 

Allen T. Burns is secretary of the Com- 
mittee of National Nonprofit Organiza- 
tions, New York City, and is a Congrega- 
tional layman. 

Marguerite Campbell Davis is a student 
in the Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University, and is the wife of another stu- 
dent, Francis E. Davis. 


PERSONALS 


Supply preachers in churches in eastern 
Massachusetts on Sunday, May 12, were: 
Dr. Lalone at South Acton; Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk at Framingham; Rev. Donald Lo- 
throp at Foxboro; Rev. Helene Ulrich at 
Weymouth Landing and South Wey- 
mouth; and Albert Lewis, of Tufts Theo- 
logical School, at Leominster. 


Obituary 


MRS. CHASTINA E. HAWLEY 

Mrs. Chastina E. Hawley, widow of General Alfred 
C. Hawley, died at her home in Washington, D. C., 
May 4, aged 96 years. 

She was a native of Madrid, N. Y., and was married 
to her husband while he was still suffering from 
wounds received in action in the Civil War. She ac- 


companied him to the fighting area around Nashville, 
and her removal from there with wounded soldiers 
was a thrilling experience. General Hawley’s service 
as United States Marshal in Minnesota and as Indian 
Agent in the Dakotas caused Mrs. Hawley to live in 
those regions for a number of years. They moved to 
Washington about 1890, where General Hawley held 
an executive position in the Pension Office. He died 
in 1911, and Mrs. Hawley continued to live in the city 
until her death. About five years ago she had the 
great sorrow of losing her only child, Mrs.Harriet 
Hawley Locher. 

Mrs. Hawley was deeply interested in music and 
Painting, and was active in a number of patriotic or- 
ganizations, She was a lifelong Universalist, and be- 
came a member of the National Memorial Univer- 
salist Church Jan. 138, 1918. She remembered her 
church in her will. 

Funeral services were held May 7 in charge of 
Rev. William Couden of Providence, R. I., with whose 
family Mrs. Hawley had had close friendship for 
many years. Burial was beside her husband in Ar- 
lington National Cemetery. 


LUMAN L. HUBBELL 


Luman L. Hubbell, 96 years of age, perhaps the 
oldest Universalist layman of Connecticut, died May 
11 in Los Angeles, Calif., where he moved a few 
years ago. He was a loyal member of the Danbury, 
Conn., church and a deacon for many years. Funeral 
services were held from the Masonic temple in Dan- 
bury. 


EDWIN A. TRACY 


Edwin A. Tracy died in Norwich, Conn., May 11, 
in his 91st year. 

Born in Norwich July 6, 1849, he was the son of 
Charles and Sarah Daley Tracy. His mother died 
shortly after he was born. He graduated from the 
Broadway grammar school in 1864 and was a Bulletin 
boy in the latter part of the Civil War. 

Mr. Tracy was prominent in the civic and business 
life of the community and in the affairs of the Uni- 
versalist Church in Connecticut for nearly half a 
century. He was president of the New London County 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, and served on the 
board of trade. He was connected with the Norwich 
Nickel and Brass Company, the Norwich Cemetery 
Association, the Founders of Norwich and the Nor- 
wich Round Table. He was chairman at one time of 
the Red Cross, a trustee of the Chelsea Savings Bank, 
and formerly member of the gas and electric com- 
mission, the park commission and the board of edu- 
cation. During the World War he served on the 
exemption board. 

He was a Knight Templar and a member of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. 

In 1894 he joined the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd (Universalist) in Norwich, and was active until 
ill health caused him to withdraw from many activi- 
ties in connection with the church. He was elected a 
trustee of the church in 1893 and served for more 
than 40 years, being chairman of the board practically 
all that time. He was superintendent of the Sunday 
school for 32 years. He served as president of the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention. 

Funeral services were held from his church, Mon- 
day, May 13, and were conducted by the pastor, Rev. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., and Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
longtime friend and coworker of Mr. Tracy. 

Mr. Tracy is survived by a son, Horace B. Tracy 
of Rockwell Center, N. Y., and a sister, Mrs. Alice 
Cook of Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE B. KING 


George B. King, who has been in the service of the 
United States Government in Washington, D. C., 
since 1902, died at his home, 1331 Fairmont St., 
Washington, May 7. He was active in political life 
in North Carolina for many years and had a wide 
circle of friends. His wife, Nannie B. King, is an ac- 
tive member of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church and belongs to the family which has done 
much for the Church in North Carolina. 

George B. King was born Nov. 29, 1861, at the 
family plantation, “Falkland,” Pitt County, N. C., 
the son of Captain John and Betty Cobb King. 
He was prepared for college at Captain Bell’s School, 
Kings Mountain, N. C., and was graduated from the 
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University of North Carolina in 1884. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar and practiced law at Greenville, 
N. C., for some years. He first went to Washington 
as a young man in the capacity of secretary to Con- 
gressman Branch. He returned to Greenville and 
served several terms as representative in the state 
legislature and was then appointed postmaster of 
Greenville. Upon expiration of his term in 1902, he 
was appointed to a position in the Agricultural De- 
partment, Washington, which he filled until he was 
transferred to the Capitol. 

He is survived by his wife and by two sons, George 
B. King, Jr., of Hankow, China, and Edwin A. 
King of Washington, D. C. 

Funeral services in Washington were held May 8 
and were conducted by Dr. Seth R. Brooks and Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr. 

Dr. van Schaick accompanied the relatives and 
friends to Greenville May 9, and conducted the ser- 
vices there. 

Interment was in the family plot at Greenville. 


Notices 


STATE CONVENTIONS 


Indiana. June, Indianapolis. 

Iowa. June 7-9, Webster City. 

Ohio. June 13-16, Kent. 
Pennsyloania. May 31-June 2, Girard. 
Rhode Island. June 5, Woonsocket. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. John E. Wood accepted into fellowship by 
transfer from the Massachusetts Fellowship Commit- 
tee on April 12. Rev. Harmon M. Gehr received 
into fellowship by transfer from the Ohio Univer- 
salist Convention on the same date. 

Rev. John E. Wood elected to membership of the 
Fellowship Committee to fill a vacancy April 12. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 109th annual session of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention and its auxiliaries will be 
held in the Girard church, Friday, May 31, and 
Saturday and Sunday, June 1 and 2. 

Speakers will include Dr. Robert Cummins, Miss 
Susan M. Andrews, a representative of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, and others. The occa- 
sional sermon will be delivered Sunday morning by 
Rev. Harmon M. Gehr. 

Each church is entitled to five delegates in addi- 
tion to the minister. A large attendance is urged. 

Lorin C. Powers, Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Noted, the acceptance on April 12 by Pennsylvania 
of the transfer of Rev. John E. Wood. 

Certificate of Reciprocal Fellowship issued on April 
8 to Rev. William Brooks Rice (Unitarian). 

Certificate of Reciprocal Fellowship issued on April 
8 to Rev. Arthur R. Graham (Unitarian). 

Authorized ordination of O. Herbert McKenney; 
Rev. Douglas H. Robbins appointed to confer fel- 
lowship. 

Renewed license to preach (for one year) of Albert 
Q. Perry. 

Examination for ordination of William E. Gardner 
set for May 21. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, May 21, at 1.30 
p. m., for the examination of William E. Gardner 
“as to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities 
for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


STATE OF MAINE Y.P.C. U. 
Official Call 

The State of Maine Young People’s Christian 
Union of the Universalist Church will convene at the 
Auburn church, May 17-19, beginning with regis- 


tration at 3 p. m. on the 17th, followed by the Con- 
vention banquet at 6.30 p.m. The program for the 
18th is the business sessions and panel discussions at 
9 a. m., the recreational program in the afternoon 
and the convention dance in the evening, and for the 
19th, morning worship, communion and installation 
of new officers. 
Lawrence Waite, Secretary. 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 98th annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention will meet June 7, 8 and 9 at Webster 
City. The auxiliaries, Church School and the W. U. 
M. A. will also hold their convention. Dr. Robert 
Cummins will be convention speaker. Will all 
planning to attend please send reservations to Dr. 
Effie McCollum Jones, pastor, Webster City? 

Virginia H. Franklin, Secretary. 


WISCONSIN UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Universalist 
Convention will be held in Madison on Tuesday after- 
noon, May 21, at the Loraine Hotel, for the election 
of officers and transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 


FOR SALE—Seven room furnished cot- 
tage, garage, five house lots giving ex- 
cellent view of the ocean, at Camp Ellis, 
near Ferry Beach Park, Maine. Apply to 
Annie S. Kingsley, Yarmouth, Maine. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


: 
Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 


reduce cost of tuition to students. 
Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
*“Where the Liberal Tradition is Sustained ” 


ee ’ . ° e 
Democracy S roots are as deep in American consciousness as 


the English language itself, and profound changes in both 


move with glacial slowness, in spite of the fact that there are 
eloquent logical arguments in favor of both dictatorship and 
Esperanto.” — William L. White. 


For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 
CANTON, N. Y. 


484 


Crackling 


Some well-intentioned person, cate- 
chizing another individual, inquired: ‘““My 
good man, do you ever do anything to 
bring light and purity into the homes of 
your fellow-men?” 

“Yes, lots,’’ was the reply. 

“You distribute tracts?” 

“No, I cleans windows and beats car- 
pets.” —The Sea Breeze. 

* * 

“Sam,” said the old Southern planter, 
talking to his faithful old darky servant, 
“if you die first, I want you to come back 
and tell me what it’s like over there. If I 
go first, I’ll do the same for you.” 

“Dat suits me, Massa,” replied Sam, 
“but iffen you-all dies fust, ah wants you 
to promise t’ come back in de daytime.’’— 
Exchange. 

* Ey 

Teacher: ‘Johnny, who was Anne 
Boleyn?”’ 

Johnny: “‘Anne Boleyn was a flatiron.”’ 

Teacher: ‘“What on earth do you mean?”’ 

Johnny: “Well, it says here in the his- 
tory book, ‘Henry, having disposed of 
Catherine, pressed his suit with Anne 
Boleyn.’ ”—Exchange. 

* * 

“What are you reading, daughter?” 

“A novel, father, entitled, ‘The Love- 
lorn Lovers.’ ” 

‘“Umph! The usual modern rubbish, I 
suppose?” 

“Tt’s a book you presented to mother 
years ago.”’—Christian Advocate. 

+ ok 

Shipping Clerk (reading report of 
Cabinet Minister’s speech): “I hope this 
is true. He says that the battle against de- 
pression is won.” 

Colleague: ‘‘Let’s show that to the boss 
and perhaps he’ll cease firing!”—Dundee 
People’s Journal. 

* * 

Sonny, aged five years, listened with 
keen interest to the sweet story of the 
Babe of Bethlehem’s manger, then re- 
marked, “What I want to know is, Did 
Joseph and Mary get there in time to pay 
their taxes?”—Advance. 

SS * 

“Criticize this sentence,’ said the 
teacher, “I have went.”’ The class re- 
garded her blankly and without comment. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Johannes says: 


DOUBLE THE LIST 


HE manager of the Universalist Publishing House 
has drafted an advertisement which appears in 
this issue of The Christian Leader. It is headed 

with the words, “‘Double the List.” Like practically 
every manager and every editor in the field, he is 
grappling with problems of finance and circulation. 
They are not separate problems but one problem. 
Without great addition to our overhead, we could put 
out twice as many papers. And if we had twice as 
many readers as a result, there would be a wide ex- 
tension of our influence and a good big part of our 
financial load would be lifted. 

Now many Universalists who cannot preach 
sermons or write pamphlets can reach new people 
with our messages by getting new subscribers for The 
Christian Leader. The manager has made an appeal 
for all of us to help. We second the appeal. 

We go farther and say flatly that if people knew 
what hard, intelligent, continuous work he has done for 
the Leader and for all other interests of our Publishing 
House, how quick he is to push for the G. S. S. A., 
W.N.M.A., Y. P. C. U., and the General Convention 
itself, they would not look upon this advertisement as 
one more dodge or expedient of officialdom, or as one 
more thing to be read indifferently and forgotten. 
We mean what we say when we say that many people 
in our fellowship could get one more subscriber to 
The Christian Leader if they were willing to make the 
sacrifice of time and talent and perhaps personal in- 


’ clination to attempt it. 


We have faith that many will respond. 
—The Christian Leader, May 11, 1940. 


DOUBLE THE LIST 


Every Subscriber 


Get a Subscriber 
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UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


May 18, 1910 


Finally one little girl held up her hand and Gentlemen: 


said, “That’s wrong, because you ain’t A 4 
Git weil Adierins Mr, or Mie oii o ese ania ye vale nate on ae who is a subscriber 


x x to The Christian Leader has proved to me that I should be a regular reader. 
“My brother takes up Spanish, French, So ENTER MY NAME AS A SUBSCRIBER. 


Bhai Sein, and Scotch.” ENCLOSED FIND $2.50 for THE CHRISTIAN LEADER for 
“Goodness, where does he study?” ONE YEAR bait 

“Study? He doesn’t study. He runs AESE OE EDP 

an elevator!”—Watchman-Examiner. 


en NAME . 20.500 cs een eas etic s gins s 6: ele cle ofcie a ieitee eieenerennta aan 
Bix: “See here, what do you mean by 
edtiw aroarid eRlng pocnin Sine euieal STREET 6... 0 seb seasons cey av oes ces eden aean en 
class idiot?” 
Dix: “I didn’t say first-class,”—-Watehe CUD ie oa. ens Cents ee STATE.......5% eee 


man-Examiner. 


